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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


The chief political event of the past month was, 

BUINQUENNTAY obviously, the Prime Minister's capitulation to the 
determined wire-pullers about him, who for some 

months have been working for a Khaki Dissolution in which they 
would figure as the makers of a successful war and the breakers 
of the Boer military power in South Africa. While firm believers 
in the wisdom, justice, and necessity of that war, and with every 
desire to applaud the actions of a Unionist Government when 
possible, we confess to being wholly unable to discover in any- 
thing that has yet been said or written the least legitimate 
excuse for a decision to violate the valuable tradition which 
prescribes six years as the normal life of a British Parliament. 
The present House of Commons was only elected in July, 1895, 
so it has only just celebrated its fifth birthday, and its dissolution 
is not due for nearly a year. There is certainly nothing in the 
existing’ political situation calling for this heroic measure, and we 
should bear in mind that if to suit the temporary convenience of 
a Conservative Cabinet the Septennial Act---which has hitherto 
protected us from too frequent General Elections—may in practice 
be treated asa Quinquennial Act, there is nothing to debar future 
Radical Governments from regarding it as a Triennial Act. Thus 
we facilitate the introduction of one of the most objectionable 
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features of the Radical Programme by saving them the trouble 
of legislating. It becomes, therefore, peculiarly difficult to see 
what good purpose can be served by an innovation which 
certainly does not redound to our credit, and which is capable 
of developments greatly to the detriment of our Party. The 
policy of Dissolution would be defensible, and even statesmanlike, 
if Mr, Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain—who are believed to have 
combined to force it on the Premier, who, being a Peer, is not 
supposed to know anything about the Lower House—found their 
majority crumbling away, and had reason to believe they were 
more popular in the constituencies than with their representatives, 
or, on the other hand, if the trend of by-elections indicated that 
the Cabinet had so completely lost the confidence of the country 
as to be without what is known asa mandate. But itis notorious 
that neither of these conditions prevails. The Ministerial majority 
has displayed docile and even servile obedience during five trying 
years, while the one desire of the electors, as revealed by the by- 
elections ever since the Boers startled the Man in the Cabinet 
and the Man in the Street with an Ultimatum, has been to support 
and stimulate a limp Executive. But it is not worth while 
seeking for Constitutional motives for the present General Elec- 
tion. The real reasons are known to all men. Ministers are 
convinced that at this psychological moment they can secure a 
far larger majority than they would a few months hence, or than 
they deserve at any time. The Duke of Devonshire is candid 
cnough to declare that the Government are acting in the spirit 
of the captain of a cricket eleven, who, “ when he wins the toss 
puts his own side in or his adversaries, as he thinks is most 
favourable to his prospects of winning.” This is a sporting 
metaphor, but is this Dissolution * cricket” in the true sporting 
sense of the term, é.e., is it played according to the rules? On 
this point the authority of Lord Beaconsfield is against the Duke 
of Devonshire, for the great Tory statesman declared when 
reproached for not appealing to the country after his triumphant 
return from Berlin in 1878 :— A Minister with a large majority 
in the House of Commons has no business to dissolve merely 
with the object of gaining an advantage at the polls due to 
transitory circumstances. It is said that I have lost a golden 
opportunity. Iam not so sure of it. The English people do not 
like breaches of constitutional practice.” 


The decision to dissolve Parliament, which was 
dependent, as has been wittily pointed out by 
the Westminster Gazette, upon Lord Roberts’ 
ability “ to dissolve the Boer Army,” was finally taken at a Cabinet 
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Council held at Balmoral on September 17th, four days after.the 
announcement of President Kruger’s ignominious flight, when 
the Queen signed the necessary Proclamation. The writs were 
issued on September 25th, summoning the new Parliament for 
November Ist, when, unless anything unexpected happens, it 
will be presumably prorogued until February. The crisis will, 
therefore, be short and sharp, as the first borough elections are 
already upon us, and by the middle of October the result will be 
placed beyond the very slight uncertainty that at present sur- 
rounds it. The struggle has been universally regarded from the 
very first moment as a foregone conclusion, and seeing that the 
chief Opposition Whip (Mr. Herbert Gladstone) opened the cam- 
paign by conceding the victory to the Ministry, there seems 
little left to speculate about except the size of the Ministerial 
majority. Consequently, this General Electien excites less interest 
than any of its predecessors within the memory of man. In fact, 
outside the ranks of the actual candidates and their families, it is 
hardly a subject of conversation. There are other reasons for 
this widespread apathy. In the first place the existing Cabinet 
does not excite any yreat popular enthusiasm, which is not 
necessarily to its discredit; but what is more serious is that it 
does not, as at present constituted, inspire any high degree of 
confidence. ‘There isa widespread feeling that the majority of 
its members are thoroughly stale, and would benefit immensely 
by a spell of repose in Opposition. But unfortunately Her 
Majesty’s Ministers cannot well be sent into Opposition, as Her 
Majesty’s Opposition are not considered capable of forming an 
alternative Administration. Both parties appear to be equally 
aware of this melancholy fact, which every patriotic man of 
whatever persuasion must deplore. The check of effective criti- 
cism and the fear of punishment are thus removed from those in 
power. Ministers are encouraged to believe that however badly 
they may mismanage the national business they are indispensable 
to the nation. On the other hand, all the fight is taken out of 
the Opposition, who feel that even if victory crowned their 
efforts, their heterogeneous and discordant forces would be un- 
able to take advantage of it. The outlook is, therefore, exceed- 
ingly depressing, whether regarded from a strictly Party point 
of view or from the standpoint of Imperial interests. We own 
to dreading another huge Ministerial majority, as it would mean 
another five, or possibly six, years like the last, during which 
British policy has united the foresight of the ostrich to the 
firmness of the jelly-fish, Another spell of this spirit, which 
is all that can reasonably be looked for from an amorphous. 
sexagenarian Cabinet, would certainly shatter the Unionist 
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Party, while it would probably land the British Empire in some 
irremediable catastrophe. 


A couple of days after the publication of the 
Mr. BALFour’s Royal Proclamation dissolving Parliament, Mr. 
ELECTION oe oe ee ; yee 
ADDRESS. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain issued their election 
addresses, which may be regarded as defining the 
position and declaring the policy of the Government, as Lord 
Salisbury has so far remained in the background, except to 
issue an urgent appeal to possible Unionist abstainers. The 
Leader of the House of Commons began by reminding the 
electors of East Manchester that at the General Election of 1895 
they emphatically condemned the projects presented to them by 
the late Government, viz., “ Home Rule for Ireland, Disestablish- 
ment for Wales, and the destruction of the House of Lords,” and 
“in place of these revolutionary projects” they were promised, “if 
a Unionist Government were returned to office, a sober course of 
social reform, a firm Government, and an Imperial policy.” Mr. 
Balfour confidently appealed to “the record of the last five 
years to show that these undertakings have been amply fulfilled,” 
and he declares that he does not believe “that in the history of 
this country any Parliament has more successfully carried out 
the policy or more adequately fulfilled the hopes of those who 
returned the majority in it to power.” In support of this 
striking asseveration he cites “the long list of useful measures 
which have been added to the Statute-Book, the firm vindica- 
tion of Anglo-Egyptian rights in the Valley of the Nile, the 
strengthening of the bonds uniting different portions of the 
Empire,” as well “as the increase in its naval and military 
defences,” and “if in one case ” the interests of the country which 
have been so steadily and splendidly upheld by the present 
Administration “could not be protected at a less course than 
war, at least we may reflect with satisfaction that the war was 
not of our seeking, and that having been forced upon us, it has 
served to show the world how great are the moral as well as the 
material resources which this Empire wields in times of national 
emergency.” The Leader of the House of Commons is indeed so 
satisfied that “this survey of the past contains the best of all 
guarantees as to the character of the policy which the Unionist 
Government, if it retains the confidence of the Sovereign and of 
the country may be trusted to pursue,” that “here in ordinary 
times I might bring this address to a close.” 


Mr. Balfour proceeded to impress upon his con- 
stituents the fact that the times are not ordinary, 
as the South African War has raised a problem of 
no ordinary difficulty, and disastrous would be the effects upon it 
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“if the portion of the South African population hostile to this 
country is persuaded that it has opposed to it only divided 
councils and an ambiguous policy,” and as “the possible advent 
to power of the Home Rule Party was one of its chief supports 
during the war,” so “on the possible advent of a Home Rule 
(Government to power it bases the hope that the war, now happily 
drawing to its close, shall be fruitless to the victors. The lesson 
which has been indelibly impressed on the South African mind 
by that portion of our dealings with the Transvaal which so in- 
gloriously ended at Majuba is that from a Radical Administration 
neither firmness of purpose nor consistency of policy need be 
anticipated in the face of Boer persistence.” Mr. Balfour is con- 
vinced that the Opposition is as hopeless on the South African 
question to-day as in the palmy days of Little Englandism :— 

“ Nor is there anything in the recent history of the Opposition likely to modify 
this view. Individual members of it have indeed expressed opinions on the war 
with which all Unionists would agree. But among its leaders there is no 
symptom of that unity which can alone give strength in council ; and among its 
followers every shade of doctrine seems represented, from an ardent and resolute 
patriotism to something not very easy to distinguish from treasonable sympathy 
with the enemy. It is not to a Party so led and so composed that we can look for 
any consistent effort to grapple with one of the most difficult questions which 
British statesmanship has ever had to face. And every citizen, therefore, who 
desires that the blood which men of our race from every quarter of the world have 
so freely shed in defence of the Empire shall not have been shed in vain is 
bound to dismiss all smaller issues, and resolve that, as far as in him lies, there 
shall be no break in the continuity of our national policy, no diminution in the 


strength of the Parliamentary forees by which that policy can alone be success- 
fully maintained.” 


This, then, is “ the essential question” before the electors, whether 
the Unionists shall be allowed to remain in office and secure the 
hard-earned fruits of our recent struggle, or whether the Opposi- 
tion shall be returned to power to throw away those fruits by 
repeating the policy of Majuba. Mr. Balfour dismisses all the other 
great questions before the public as subsidiary to this one issue, 
which we should all agree in regarding as the paramount issue, 
if it were an issue at all. But, happily, we have educated our 
masters during the last twenty years, and even were the Radicals 
so crazy or so wicked as to desire to restore the Transvaal to 
those who have bathed South Africa in blood, they would be 
wholly unable to do so in defiance of public opinion. For 
this reason the following passage in Mr. Balfour’s address is 
somewhat wanting in perspective :—-“ Other subjects, no doubt, 
there are of first-rate importance which at the present moment 
engage public attention—such, for example, as the development 
of events in the Far East and Army organization. But it is not 
on matters like these, however interesting, that the verdict of the 
country can depend; for the general principles which should 
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guide our policy in China afford little matter for dispute, and no 
satisfactory attempt to utilize the lessons of the war can be made 
until the return to this country of Lord Roberts and the gallant 
troops under his command.” 


Not less interesting or important was Mr.Chamber- 
Mr, CHAMBER- i, , Fe . 4 irmingh 
. "eSS » electors S 1ingham. 
Ans Seale lain’s address to the electors of West Birmingha 


While following the Leader of the House of 


Commons in giving the first place to South Africa, the Colonial 
Secretary spoke in a more promising strain about Army Reform. 
He does not regard it as a secondary issue to be postponed until 
Lord Roberts’ return, and before the close of the elections Unionists 
will hope to hear from Mr. Chamberlain a good deal more about 
this vital and pressing problem, which he places thus fairly and 


_ squarely before the country :—‘“ Another question (besides South 


Africa) requires immediate consideration as a result of the war. 
While that war has shown the enormous resources of the country, 
it has nevertheless disclosed faults in our military system which 
. . a —" 

urgently call for review and reform. Such a reorganization as 
modern conditions appear to have rendered necessary can only 
be successfully undertaken by a Government strongly supported 
by public opinion and by a Parliament with a clear mandate 
from the constituencies.” Mr. Chamberlain couples Army Reform 
with South Africa as “the great issues of the present election 
which overshadow all others.” He defines the political issues 
‘aised by the war with his usual lucidity and incisiveness :— 

‘© You are now asked to say whether this war was just and inevitable or whether 

it was only another instance of the policy of greed and oppression of which our 
enemies accuse us, Above all, you areasked to decide whether the glorious valour 
of our soldiers, the ungrudging support of our fellow-subjects in all parts of the 
world, and the sacrifices which we and they have sustained are new to be thrown 
away ; or whether the objects with which the war was undertaken are to be fully 
secured. The Government of this country derives its strength and influence from 
the people. Those who wish ill to Britain, whether in South Africa or nearer 
home, have been encouraged by the hope of a reaction in popular opinion which 
would weaken the hands of the Executive and snatch from us, even at the last 
moment, the fruits of victory. I have confidence that my countrymen will d's- 
appoint these expectations, and with no uncertain voice will justify the efforts 
which we have made to maintain the supremacy of the Queen in South Africa, 
and to protect British subjects from intolerable insult and oppression.” 
This passage incidentally indicates the risks attending this 
premature Dissolution, for if by any accident it went wrong, it 
would, according to the Colonial Secretary, “snatch from us, 
even at the last moment, the fruits of victory.” A year hence 
there would be no such risk; the war chapter would be closed. 
Upon the moral aspects of the war Mr, Chamberlain states the 
sritish case truly, sincerely, and unanswerably :— 

“The war was forced upon us by the sudden invasion and occupation of Her 
Majesty's territories by the armed forces of the two Republies, at a time when 
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negotiations for a peaceful settlement were still proceeding. These negotiations 
were conducted, on our part, from first to last in a spirit of the greatest modera- . 
tion ; and it is admitted, even by the best friends of the Boers, that a reasonable 
concession to our just demands would have been for the benefit of the South 
African Republic, and would have secured its independence and preserved peace. 
But President Kruger and the corrupt oligarehy which followed his lead were 
determined to concede nothing, but to maintain at all hazards the monopoly of 
power which they had abused for their own advantage but to the injury of the 
great majority of the population, who had been invited into the Transvaal on 
the faith of a solemn promise of equal rights and privileges. The Orange 
Free St.te entered into the contest without even the pretence of a grievance 
of their own, and in spite of the declaration of President Steyn that they 
would in no case be the aggressor.” 


Mr. Chamberlain frankly recognizes that the 
second count of the indictment against the 
Government is that they made “ no preparations” 
for the war, and this he declares to be “ greatly exaggerated,” 
though “it is true, in a certain limited sense, that we were 
unprepared for an attack for which there was no just or reason- 


WERE WE 
UNPREPARED ? 


able pretext.” 


‘* It is also true that, foreseeing, as we did, the serious nature of sucha contest, 
we desired to avoid it by all means short of a betrayal of our fellow-subjects and 
surrender of the rights of the Queen, and that, accordingly, we refrained as long as 
possible from a demonsiration of military foree which would have certainly pre- 
cipitated the conflict. But we did, nevertheless, raise the garrison in South Africa 
from 3,000, at which it was left by our predecessors, to 22,000, at which it stood in 
the first week of the war—a foree which we were advised by the highest authorities 
in this country and in South Africa would be sutflicient te maintain the strategic 
peints until an Army equal to offensive operations could arrive in South Africa.” 


Moreover, “this advice was justified in the result, and the 
successful defence of Ladysmith, Kimberley and Mafeking has 
confirmed the confidence which was placed in the courage and 
resource of the troops who thus withstood the brunt of the 
enemy’s attack.” Subsequently the Government despatched— 


‘“More than 200,000 men, with their artillery and supplies ; and this great 
foree—many times larger than has ever left these shores before, or has ever been 
sent abroad by any other country with a similar object--has been transported, 
Without the loss of asingle life, over 6,000 miles of sea. It has been required, not 
oniy to beat the enemy in the field, but also to maintain the commun‘cations of the 
Army over more than 1,500 miles in a country peculiarly adapted to surprises, every 
inch of which is known to the brave and active men who have resisted our advance. 
Under the skilful leadership of Lord Roberts all difficulties have been overcome ; 
and the Governments of the two Republics have now paid the penalty of their 
insolent aggression, and have ceased to exist.” 


The policy of the Government is as clear as is the duty of the 
electors to support them :— 

‘Itis the policy of the present Government, which you are asked to approve, 
that these separate and independent Governments, which have been a constant 
menace to Her Majesty's supremacy in South Africa, shall never again be restored ; 


Int that after a period of administration backed by military foree—the length of 
which will depend on the readiness with which the Boer population accept the 
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British flag—the people of the two States shall be received into the Empire on the 
footing of self-governing Colonies ; in which position they will enjoy more liberty 
than they ever did before, and an equality of rights and privileges which they 


have persistently denied te the British in their midst. The success of this policy,’ 


which has been approved by all the self-governing Colonies that have taken part 
in the war, depends upon its continuity. Any weakening of the Government, any 
sign of change in the resolution of the people, will be the signal for intrigues which 
must delay and which may defeat it. Itison these grounds, and in what I believe 
to be the vital interests of this country and of the whole British Empire, that I 
ask you now to approve the policy that the Government has pursued, and to 
strengthen our hands in the effort to secure a final and satisfactory settlement.” 


Mr. Asquith had already endeavoured to reassure 
eens en the Unionist leaders by affirming in the most 

emphatic manner that the South African settle- 
ment was not a Party question, as both sides recognized that the 
annexation of the Boer Republics was an inevitable consequence 
of the war; but Mr. Asquith is to some extent discounted as 
“an Imperialist Liberal,” and therefore out of harmony with 
the bulk of his Party. At any rate, he had failed to convince 
either Mr. Balfour or Mr. Chamberlain of his title to pledge 
any future Liberal Cabinet. The Colonial Secretary still fears 
a reversal of the policy of annexation in the event of a Unionist 
defeat at the polls. In his own words :—“ In this work” (the 
South African settlement) “we have had neither sympathy nor 
support from the great majority of the Parliamentary Opposition 
which now claims to represent the Liberal Party ; and it is clear 
from the speeches and votes of many of those who are influential 
among them that they would, if they had the opportunity, re- 
verse, or at least alter, the policy which has secured the enthu- 
siastic approval of our kinsmen in all parts of the world. The 
latest information shows that it is on the expectation of such a 
chance that Mr. Kruger and his supporters have relied. It is for 
you to show that they have been misled and mistaken.” The 
very day after the appearance of Mr. Balfour’s and Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s addresses, both Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the titular 
Leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons, and his 
predecessor in that onerous office, Sir William Harcourt, pub- 
lished their manifestoes. These eminent politicians can by no 
stretch of language be termed Imperialists. They are noted 
Little Englanders. The latter detests and the former dreads 
the British Empire. But, as practical politicians, they bow to 
the accomplished fact, and acknowledge that annexation offers 
the ouly possible solution of the South African question; and 
in this opinion even Mr. John Morley concurs. We trust that 
their sentiments have already been conveyed to President Kruger 
and his friends, who will see that they have nothing to hope 
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for, even in the remote event of a Radical victory at the polls. 
While it is a Party loss to Unionists to thus have the South 
African settlement taken out of our domestic politics, it is 
an Imperial gain to have the responsible leaders on both sides 
pledged to support the only policy consonant with common-sense. 
To the great self-governing Colonies, who don’t care a pin point 
for our Party struggles, the declarations of the Liberal leaders 
will be especially welcome, and they should have an excellent 
effect throughout South Africa,as well as abroad. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s declaration 13 
in the following terms :—‘“I can see no practical 
conclusion to the war we have been witnessing 
other than the absorption of the two belligerent States in the 
dominions of the Queen. Even if the British people were willing, 
after all that has occurred, to grant some measure of indepen- 
dence, no modified relations could be devised which would 
secure immunity from the troubles and dangers through which 
the South African community has passed. There would be no 
finality, and therefore no contentment.” The Leader of the 
Opposition proceeded to advocate a policy of reconciliation in 
South Africa hardly distinguishable from that laid down by Mr. 
Chamberlain, though probably statesmen of all Parties will find 
it much easier to talk reconciliation than to effect it during the 
next few years. For the last twenty years the Britisher has 
been the under dog in South Africa, and to-day the Dutchman 
is sore at being forced to treat him as an equal. This is Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s specific. What he says as to the 
unwisdom of interfering with “the habits and customs” and 
“daily life” of the Boers is thoroughly sensible, but we may 
rely on Sir Alfred Milner to save us from repeating the blunders 
made after the last annexation :— 


THE OPPOSITION 
PLEDGES. 


“What we ought to set ourselves to do is to reconcile not only the inhabitants 
of the two States, but the people in our Colonies, and particularly those of Dutch 
blood, to the new political conditions, and this can only be done by establishing 
representative government as soon as possible, by removing all trace, not only of 
political inequality, but of racial ascendency, and by respecting and leaving un- 
altered the habits and customs, and, so far as possible, the laws of the States 
where these affect the daily life of the people. Itis only by proclaiming and fear- 
lessly applying such a policy that we can hope ultimately to extirpate the angry 
feelings and suspicions which the war and the anterior policy of the Government 
have fomented, and thus to establish concord and contentment. For a con- 
siderable time to come military occupation by a large force will be necessary, and 
military rule must prevail. But the sooner we give to the new provinces that full 
self-government which has been elsewhere found so sure a solvent of discontent 
and so powerful an aid to loyalty, the better hope there will be for South Africa.” 


Sir William Harcourt’s declaration in favour of annexation is 
VOL. XXXVI. 13 . 
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no less uncompromising and categorical than Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s :—“ From the moment that the Boers invaded the 
dominions of the Queen, I have thought it my duty to support 
the Government in the war, which we must all rejoice is now 
approaching a conclusion. That, after the Governments and 
the forces of the Republics had been destroyed, it would be 
necessary fur this country to undertake the responsibility ot 
administering the conquered territories I have never disputed. 
The responsibility is great and the difficulties must be immense.” 
Mr: John Morley says in his address :—“ If you ask me whether 
I would revoke the incorporation of the two Republics in the 
territories of Great Britain, my answer is, as it has been from the 
beginning, that war inevitably meant incorporation.” This Khaki 
Dissolution has therefore secured something, for if the Heavens 
fall and the Radicals are returned to power, the next Cabinet 
will be as fully pledged to the annexation of the Boer Republics 
as the present Cabinet. In the face of these Opposition addresses 
we trust that Mr. Balfour will not confine his speeches to the 
South African question. 


Taking it as a whole, Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 

Fanconi man’s address was a more inspiriting performance 
than might have been expected, considering the 

feeble figure he has cut as Opposition Leader in the House of 
Commons, where he has frequently been found speaking and 
voting in opposite Lobbies. After denouncing the holding of 
an unnecessary General Election at a period of the year which 
involves the disfranchisement of “one-fifth” of the electorate, 
he asked how far does the war “redound to the credit. of the 
Executive of the day or inspire confidence in their wisdom and 
capacity?” “The splendid gallantry and endurance of our 
sailors, of our soldiers, regular and irregular, the loyalty and 
devotion of our Colonial brethren, the willing sacrifices made by 
men of the Army Reserve and Militia, the fine spirit shown by 
the Yeomanry and Volunteers, are each of them a source of 
pride, and an object for our admiration and gratitude; but 
the reason why we are grateful is, that it is by these in- 
fluences that our country and the Empire have been ex- 
tricated from the difficulties into which we had been led 
by the lack of prudence and judgment on the part of Ministers.” 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, so to speak, “touches the 
spot” in the following criticism, though we admit it loses some 
of its cogency coming from a politician who declared last 
summer that “he saw no reason for military preparation” ; 
still such a statement made in Opposition does not 
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exonerate or excuse Her Majesty's Government :——“ Ministers 
failed in their estimate of the temper and disposition of the 
Boers; they failed, during five years, either to check or to guard 
against the overweening military preparations of the Republic, 
although they had full knowledge of them, and possessing this 
knowledge, which was not shared by the country at large, they 
again failed in miscalculating the fighting force of their enemy, 
and neither in numbers nor in equipment providing adequately 
to meet it. These are indisputable facts.” That is admittedly 
the gravamen of the charge against Her Majesty’s Ministers, and 
it is not disposed of by any tu guoqgues between the Front Benches. 
The responsible statesmen drifted into a war, which they ought to 
have seen was inevitable from the first, without making serious 
preparations for it. So completely did they misjudge the 
temper and ambitions of the Boers, so steadily did they ignore 
the encouragement the Boers were receiving from our Euro- 
pean enemies, so obstinately did they scout the information of 
their own Intelligence Department, all because they were so con- 
vinced that “ Kruger must climb down,” that when the storm 
burst they were as startled as Louis Napoleon in 1870 or the 
King of Greece in 1897. Fortunately, British statesmen had 
misjudged a comparatively small Power, and so the British Em- 
pire has escaped with a comparatively small penalty. But is 
there any evidence that the Man in the Cabinet has taken the 
lesson to heart, any guarantee that he will not make a similar 
blunder with regard to some Great Power—e.g., Germany ? 


The Leader of the Opposition, we are glad to 
OPPosITION observe, is not inclined to give the go-by to the 
POoLicy. ; ; ; : 

China question, which probably raises the most 
important issues before the present generation. As we ventured 
to point out last month, Lord Salisbury deserves the greatest 
possible credit for the promptitude with which he recognized that 
Japan alone of the Great Powers was in a position to save the 
Peking Legations, and for the strenuous and successful manner 
in which he sought a mandate for the Japanese from Europe. 
That the representatives of civilization in the Manchu capital 
were rescued at the eleventh hour is largely due to the British 
Foreign Minister’s initiative, which set the magnificent forces of 
Japan in motion before it was too late. Other nations are too 
hostile to acknowledge Lord Salisbury’s service in this matter, 
but Englishmen can recognize it with legitimate satisfaction. 
It is an entirely creditable episode, though not deemed worthy 
of notice in election addresses. But our general China policy 
appears to be suffering some kind of paralysis, and the in- 
12* 
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dignation of the British communities throughout the Far East 
is rising rapidly. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman outlines a 
policy which is easy to expound, and which would commend 
itself to many of those who take an interest in China if they 
entertained any serious hopes that it could or would be carried 
into effect :-— 


‘¢ To act cordially with other Powers ; to demand redress for the murderous 

outrages which have been perpetrated on our countrymen, and, alas! our brave 
countrywomen, who were engaged in the unselfish work of civilizing and 
elevating the Chinese masses ; to insist upon a stable, reasonable, and respon- 
sible Government being established—these are clear objects of policy ; and while 
we make these demands, which, on the ground of our great commercial interests 
as well as in the cause of humanity we are entitled to make, we must repudiate 
any intention of acquiring further territory, and only claim the fullest liberty of 
trade.” 
The Leader of the Opposition admits that ‘our existing military 
forces are certainly not equal to the duties we have now to 
discharge, and the increase of our military power and the reform 
of the Army are demanded,” and he declares that “the record of 
the Liberal Party shows that it is not among us that timidity 
and reluctance will be found ” :— 

‘* Tt was the great Liberal majority in the Parliament of 1868 that gave to the 
Army the degree of efficiency it possesses. It was we who, in the teeth of the 
most strenuous opposition from the Tory Party, abolished the purchase of com- 
missions, thus making promotion by merit take the place of promotion by money ; 
introduced short service, whereby the Reserve has been built up, and by the 
territorial system developed those local associations which have become so 
powerful. It is to this Liberal policy, loyally carried out through many suc- 
ceeding Administrations, that we owe the great Army which we have been able 
to send to South Africa, and Liberals will be found ready to carry still further 
reforms on these same lines, so that a career may be opened more completely to 
merit, that men and officers alike may be better trained for the actual duties of 
war, and that an adequate force may be provided for home defence and for the 
protection of Imperial interests. Any augmentation of force, however, will have 
to be reconciled with our recruiting resources, and I must avow myself in favour 
of free service, whether in the Regular Army, in the Militia, or in those Volunteer 
forces to which we owe so much, and I am irreconcilably opposed to any altera- 
tion in our military system which would tend to make the British Empire a 
military Empire rather than an Empire of commerce and peace.” 


The Liberal Leader’s manifesto dealt excellently, 
and in a non-partisan spirit, with the question of 
education. Great Britain is admittedly an under- 
educated nation, and there is much force in the observation that 
while “we have been seeking fresh markets with the sword 
we have been losing other and more profitable markets 
by our arrogant supineness and by our indifference to educa- 
tion. Our neighbours and rivals have forged ahead of us 
and have ousted us from lucrative markets, because they give 
their sons a systematic and intelligent education from boyhood 
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to manhood. And by education I mean, not only a special 
scientific, technical training, but a systematized education 
from one end to the other, instructing the memory, but also 
developing the intelligence and strengthening the judgment of 
the individual.” Nor will any true Imperialist deny that—“ The 
greatest friend to the Empire would be he who, putting aside our 
little jealousies as to this or that class of school, brushing away 
sectarian cobwebs, would establish and extend our educational 
system for all classes—for the wealthier classes need it as much 
as the poorer—on a national, comprehensive, democratic basis. 
If we are to hold our place this must be done, and there 
is no time to be lost.” Unfortunately, past experience shows 
that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s friends invariably 
exploit every educational reform for the purpose of injuring 
their political opponents, whom they hate more than they 
love education. But our readers will naturally want to know 
whether the Radical Party, while professing a tardy attachment 
to the British Empire, are still desirous of breaking up the 
United Kingdom? The Leader of the Opposition is as deeply 
committed to Home Rule as any member of his Party, for 
he was one of the first to “find salvation ” in 1886, and was the 
author of that celebrated phrase. We read his present manifesto 
as indicating a desire to lose the salvation he then found if it 
can be abandoned with any decency. After declaring that his 
attachment to the cause of Irish Home Rule, which the Liberal 
Party have made a “ valiant and ineffectual effort” to promote, 
is as strong as ever, he utilizes Mr. Gerald Balfour’s Local Govern- 
ment Bill to relegate the whole subject to a dim and distant 
future :—“ The Party now in office, the burden of whose argument 
has always been the unfitness of Irishmen for self-government, 
has thrown consistency to the winds and granted the control of 
county and district business to the very men whom it denounced 
as unfit. We shall see as years go by (our italics) how these new 
powers are used, and how far they satisfy the aspirations of the 
Irish people; and if the desire for self-government continues it 
will best be met, in my judgment, by some scheme of devolution 
of business applicable to the three kingdoms alike—a policy 
calculated at the same time to give relief and increased efficiency 
to an over-burdened Parliament.” Some months ago we pre- 
dicted that the South African War would kill Home Rule as a 
serious issue, for it had revealed unsuspected depths of Anglo- 
phobia in Ultramontane Ireland. Nonconformist England, which, 
though frequently narrow and easily misled, is sound at heart, 
will never again be enlisted on behalf of Rome Rule. Sir Henry 


Campbell-Bannerman and his colleagues know this as well as we 
do. 
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However cogent many of these and other Opposi- 
Mia erga tion criticisms on the policy of the Government 
Unionist.” undoubtedly are, the country recognizes the 
futility of entrusting its affairs to a Campbell- 
Bannerman Administration. The knowledge that electors have 
no intention of jumping out of the frying-pan into the fire is 
doubtless responsible for the exasperating self-complacency of 
the Ministerial utterances. These certainly offer a striking con- 
trast to the sentiments entertained by all Unionists in a position 
to express an independent opinion, who desire to be loyal Party 
men, but many of whom are extremely reluctant to give a blank 
cheque to a Cabinet so unconscious of its manifest imperfections. 
Thus “A Disappointed Liberal Unionist,” in an obviously sincere 
letter to The Times (September 21st), points out that “there is no 
difficulty in deciding which side to vote for at the forthcoming 
election,” for “to entrust the Opposition with the conduct of 
affairs would clearly be madness.” But he urges the importance 
of emphasizing the fact “ that while continuing the Conservative 
and Liberal Unionist Party in power, the nation is not to be sup- 
posed to be expressing approval of much that they have done, or 
to be giving them a mandate to continue on the lines of the 
brilliant strokes of genius, of which the following are some 
examples :— 

“1. The famous, fatuous withdrawal of ships from Port 
Arthur. 

“2. The fatal surrender to Russia in the matter of the Chinese 
loans. 

“3. The recent contemptible vacillation with regard to the 
landing of troops at Shanghai. 

“4. Generally, the negligent want of foresight displayed 
throughout our Chinese policy of the last few years, fitly de- 
scribed by our Ministers themselves as the absence of intelligent 
anticipation of events before they occur. 

“5. The fatal error in connection with the South African War, 
which may be compendiously described as ‘unmounted men 
preferred.’ 

“6. Our rulers’ ignorance of Mr. Kruger’s preparations for 
war.” 

The writer adds that “there are thousands of voters who, 
while never dreaming of voting for the Radical Party and so 
letting the country go from bad to worse, almost fear to vote for 
the other side on account of these things, and because they feel 
that Lord Salisbury fails to use the power that is given to him, and 
that Mr. Balfour, for all his good qualities, is not made of the 
stuff required for handling foreign politics.” The letter ends 
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with a pathetic request for guidance in the coming elections :— 
“ What then, sir, is a voter to do? ‘To vote for the Party now 
in power, of course; but how to intimate to them that they are 


given power to use it, and must stiffen their backs, and form a 
policy and stick to it?” 


To this appeal “ An Old-Fashioned Tory” thus 


AN replies (Times, September 22nd) :—“ The ques- 
a tion propounded in your issue of to-day by ‘A 


Disappointed Liberal Unionist’ is one which 
many Conservatives are now asking themselves, and on the 
answer to be given to it largely depends the future of the Con- 
servative Party itself. It is agreed on all sides that victory for 
the Opposition is impossible, and a unique opportunity therefore 
offers for our Party to set its House in order. It is, of course, 
absolutely necessary in the best interests of the Empire that a 
Conservative majority should be returned to the next Parlia- 
ment; but it is neither necessary nor in the interests of the 
Empire or of the Party that the present Ministers—always 
excepting the Colonial Minister—should be returned to office.” 
This “Old-Fashioned Tory” frankly explains the manner in 
which he proposes to mark his disapproval:—“My practical 
answer, then, to ‘A Disappointed Liberal Unionist’ is _ this. 
I have votes in five constituencies; fur one a Radical sits, 
for two Conservatives, and for two Members of the present 
Ministry. In the first three constituencies I shall, of course, 
cast my votes for the Conservative candidates, but in the last 
two I intend to support the Radicals, being convinced that the 
true and permanent interests of the Conservative Party will be 
less injured by the addition of two votes to the Opposition than 
by the return to office of those who—Mr. Chamberlain again 
excepted—have so mismanaged our affairs in every department 
and in every quarter of the globe. Five years more of our pre- 
sent Ministry and the Conservative majority will disappear for so 
long, at least, as men live to remember the muddle and weak- 
ness and vacillation which have marked the career of the pre- 
sent Cabinet.” 


nen We must not overload our pages with campaign 
Rosesery’s documents, but we cannot forbear to reproduce 
oe. the trenchant letter which Lord Rosebery has 
addressed to Captain Hedworth Lambton, the gallant captain of 
the Powerful, who brought his guns so opportunely to Ladysmith, 
and who is entitled to a seat in a Khaki Parliament if anyone is. 
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The ex-Premier has given Liberal Imperialists a lead they will 
not be slow to follow. He writes :— 


‘Could [ vote for the Government? Now Iam reluctant to criticize, for I know 
too well the difficulty of conducting public affairs. And in the present situation 
of the world I would vote for almost any strong Administration. I have for that 
reason tried to support this one, at any rate in its external policy. But this 
Government is strong only in votes ; in other respects it is the weakest that I can 
recollect. Take, for example, and the instances could be multiplied, its dealing 
with vaccination and the Spion Kop despatches, its withdrawal of its first Educa- 
tion Bill and its retreat from Port Arthur. Nor could I support a Government 
which had neglected that social legislation for which the country calls, and to 
which it was pledged ; which has so managed foreign affairs as to alienate all 
foreign nations, while keeping our own ina hurricane of disquietude and distrust, 
and which by its want of military foresight and preparation exposed this country 
to humiliations unparalleled in our history since the American War. Can we hope 
for better things in the future? There are three great national reforms which 
cannot wait. Legislation in respect of temperance and the housing of the work- 
ing-classes, not on extreme and visionary, but on sound and practical lines, and 
fearless administrative reform, more especially of the War Office. With regard 
to these there is nothing to hope for from the present Government. The housing 
of the working-clssses they have touched and scamped. They have appointed a 
Royal Commission as to temperance, and then flouted the Commission and dis- 
missed the subject with a sneer. Administrative reform could not safely be 
entrusted to those who appointed, conducted, and ignored the Hartington 
Commission. I should, therefore, vote for those like yourself, who advocate at 
home legislation and administration on sound Liberal and practical lines ; who 
would maintain and consolidate the priceless heritage of our Empire ; who would 
pursue a foreign policy which should preserve our interests with firmness and 
dignity, but be courteous and conciliatory in method ; and who in the immediate 
problem of South Africa could only support a settlement which guaranteed that 
the results of our sacrifices should in no jot or tittle be prejudiced, but should 
have as its ultimate aim that the Queen’s South African dominions should present 
as fair a picture of contentment, confidence, and loyal harmony as the other 
regions of her Empire. These being your views, I wish you well, all the more as 
you embody in your person the heroism of our Navy and the political traditions 
of your historic family.” 


The Times seeks to discount Lord Rosebery’s modest contribu- 
tion to the General Election as an “extremely clever electioneer- 
ing letter,” but powerful arguments in support of almost every 
point the ex-Premier makes could be drawn from the editorial 
columns of our leading journal during the past two years. No 
newspaper, ¢.g., has given such consistent or able support to the 
cause of War Office reform, and we would ask whether The 7imes 
seriously believes that we shall get any serious reform of the 
Army until we have secured reform of the Cabinet ? 


The Spectator—than which the Cabinet has no 

THE CASE FOR more influential or faithful supporter—has lately 
RECONSTRUC- oo : f 

TION, fluttered the Ministerial dovecotes by urging the 

reconstruction of the Government prior to the 


General Election. This is a question which excites greater 
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interest in political circles just now than any other, and in a 
sense it is the real question before the country, though it does 
not easily lend itself to public discussion. The argument of The 
Spectator is that unless a thorough reform of the Cabinet is 
announced at once there will be an alarming abstention of 
Unionist voters from the polls. There is great force in this con- 
tention, and the abstention is certainly no idle threat. On all 
hands we hear the expression of such a determination. What 
so many of us feel is that if Ministers maintained their present 
majority, or, indeed, obtained any majority over a hundred, with- 
out a reconstitution of the Cabinet being assured, Lord Salis- 
bury’s colleagues would be able to represent to him that, indi- 
vidually as well as collectively, they enjoyed the confidence ot 
the country, which had given them a mandate to continue as 
at present. With some show of reason they could allege, and 
they would not fail to do so, that beyond “a few bilious news- 
paper men,” who represented nothing but themselves, there was 
no serious demand for any Cabinet changes. Lord Salisbury is 
notoriously a most indulgent chief, and he might easily adopt 
this convenient view, which would be placed before him with 
eloquent sincerity. In that case the utmost we could hope for 
would be some rearrangement of portfolios, leaving the per- 
sonnel of the Government practically as it is at present. This 
would be highly unsatisfactory, but public opinion would be 
absolutely powerless. It is necessary, therefore, while there 
is yet time, for all of us who have no personal axe to grind to 
speak out quite frankly and even brutally on this delicate mat 
ter, and to exert what pressure we can upon the powers that 
be to obtain categorical assurances that in any event the 
Cabinet will be reconstructed after the General Election. At 
present it contains several eminent statesmen whose high 
character, intellectual attainments, single-mindedness and wide 
experience of public affairs we can all admire, but there is un- 
doubtedly something wrong with it as an entity. It is anything 
but an effective committee for managing the affairs of the British 
Empire, and for the reason, as we have ventured more than 
once to point out, that it is too large and is sadly lacking in 
youth and vigour. We grant that it would be absurd to suggest 
any age limit for statesmen, but the present boycott—the term 
is hardly too strong—of practically everybody under fifty is 
worse than absurd. Colonials, e.g., can hardly be got to believe 
that the supreme controlling body in the British Empire con- 
sists of a committee of nineteen gentlemen whose average age is 
sixty-one. 
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We unhesitatingly assert that outside the ranks 
of the Cabinet there is a practical concurrence of 
opinion that the monopoly of power in this 
country by politicians so many of whom are pass’s, is a grave 
national evil which calls for instant remedy. But outsiders have 
little conception of the strength of the personal vested interests 
or of the influence of the evil traditionsto be overborne. Politicians 
have come to consider that when once they have set foot within 
the charmed circle of the Cabinet they have an indefeasible right 
to remain there as long as they please, and they bitterly resent 
the suggestion that they should make a graceful retirement. So, 
year in year out, while all the conditions of public affairs are 
changing, the Mandarins of the two Front Benches are as 
unchangeable as Li Hung Chang. Men may come and men may 


A SAMPLE 
CABINET. 


go, but they go on for ever, and there will probably be no radical 


improvement in our Chinese system until—like China—we have 
courted some catastrophe which our Mandarins, to their amaze- 
ment, will be unable to “muddle through,” to use the approved 
phrase. What makes the present position so peculiarly tantaliz- 
ing is that, if he chose, Lord Salisbury could easily call into 
existence a capable and compact Cabinet to which the Imperial 
destinies might be confided without misgiving. The most pressing 
desiderata are:—(1) To reduce the present numbers; (2) To 
lower their age; (3) To free the Premiership from the burden of 
carrying a Department; (4) To bring in some new blood, as 
well as some young blood. A Cabinet composed as follows 
would meet these requirements without doing violence to the 
existing order of things :— 


Prime Minister val ... Lord Salisbury. 
Lord Chancellor soa Lord Finlay. 
Lord President of the Cannell Duke of Devonshire. 
Lord Privy Seal pas .... Mr. Balfour (a Peer). 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 

and Leader of the House of 


Commons ... se’ .« Mr. Chamberlain. 
Home Secretary _ ... Mr. J. W. Lowther. 
Foreign Secretary... ... Lord Cromer. 
Aiviees Secretary (new office) Sir George Goldie. 
Colonial Secretary .... ... Duke of Norfolk. 
War Minister ... wi ... Mr. Arnold Forster. 
Secretary for India ... ... Mr. Brodrick. 


First Lord of the Admiralty... Lord Charles Beresford. 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland .... Duke of Bedford. 
President Board of Trade... Mr. Walter Long. 
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We do not make a fetish of the foregoing names, 
THE COLONIAL and they.could doubtless be improved upon, but 
a Cabinet on some such lines, containing a fair 
sprinkling of outsiders and a stiffening of younger men, would 
be a great advance on anything we have had in recent years. 
Statesmen should remember that nowadays we have not only 
the opinion of the Home Counties to consider, but also the views 
of the great self-governing Colonies, so we must aim at including 
in our Cabinets a certain number. of men whose names carry 
weight in Canada, Australia, and South Africa, and who are 
known not merely as Party leaders in our local politics, but as 
having achieved something for the Empire. This element would 
be represented by Lord Cromer, who would make a first-rate 
Foreign Minister; Sir George Goldie, the founder and Governor 
of Nigeria, who should be made Secretary of State for Africa ; 
Lord Charles Beresford, who personifies the Navy; Mr. Arnold 
Forster, who has been the soul of Army Reform. If. Lord 
Kitchener were ever available, he would fall in this category, as 
will Sir Alfred Milner. We cannot indefinitely continue the bad 
old plan of treating the Government of the British Empire as the 
perpetual perquisite of a few local magnates and retired men of 
business. While every form of mechanical federation that has 
been proposed, and especially every suggestion of direct repre- 
sentation in the Imperial Parliament, is attended with serious, 
if not insuperable, objections, it might be possible to secure 
some kind of indirect representation through the British Cabinet, 
if an eminent Canadian or Australian statesman were available. 
The Colonies are as deeply interested as we at home are that the 
Imperial Government should be strong, vigorous, and capable. 
They complain that it is lacking in these qualities. Their eyes 
have been equally opened with ours to its deficiencies by the 
South African War, and many of them are inclined to retort upon 
the Cabinet Minister, who owned to being no better informed on 
public affairs than the man in the street, that, in that case, the 
man in the street may as well walk into the Cabinet. The only 
chance of inducing the Colonies to entertain any scheme for 
placing Imperial defence on a serious basis is that they should 
have confidence in the judgment and capacity of those who make 
the proposal. It is, therefore, idle to pretend that they have no 
locus standi as regards the personnel of British politics. 


The people of the United States are like ourselves, 
*8 Gomme as all the world knows, and as every civilized 
in America. interest in China has been made to feel, in the de- 
moralizing turmoil of a General Election. It is 


made practically impossible—as Mr. Maurice Low points out— 
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for any Englishman to form a serious opinion upon the issue of 
the struggle for the American Presidency owing to the practice 
of the leading British newspapers of keeping their American 
correspondents exclusively in New York, which is neither the 
political capital of the United States nor in touch with the 
effective political sentiment of that country. The New York cor- 
respondent must necessarily rely upon the second-hand gossip that 
filters through from Washington or the Middle West—which is 
now the real seat of public opinion and the ruler of the country— 
coloured by the strong commercial and financial prejudices of 
Manhattan Island. We believe that this curious habit of re- 
garding New York as the hub of the American universe is 
largely responsible for the perpetual misunderstanding of Ameri- 
can policy in this country. To this cause is certainly due the 
fatuity which advocates an Anglo-American alliance, as no 


‘Englishman who reads the popular American Press or who is at 


all conversant with popular opinion in that country, would ever 
cheapen his own country by making such a suggestion. It is 
red ruin to any public man in Washington to be supposed to be 
friendly to Great Britain, and every time a British statesman 
makes a gushing speech on Anglo-American lines the American 
politician in office is constrained to take some step to show that 
he does not reciprocate such sentiments. Otherwise he is accused 
of having become “entangled” in “a secret alliance” with 
England, which is the most damaging electioneering cry that 
can be raised against him. Tl’or several months the managers. of 
the Republican Party, who were extremely confident of the re- 
election of President McKinley, have been growing nervous lest 
this ridiculous accusation of being in “alliance with England” 
should spoil his chances in November, and to clear himself of the 
suspicion he has been compelled to throw himself into the 
arms of Russia in the Far East. This proceeding may cause 
some grumbling among American merchants, but they are of 
little account in a Presidential year, and it furnishes the Ad- 
ministration with a capital answer to its critics. 


Both American Parties seem equally anxious to 

a represent that as their triumph would cause keen 
annoyance to John Bull, it should be furthered 

by every patriotic American. On the one hand, the Democrats, 
incredible as it may seem, represent Great Britain as alarmed 
for some unspecified reason lest the United States should with- 
draw from the Philippine Islands, where for the last year and a 
half they have been engaged in a war which already employs 
65,000 troops, and which next year will probably require 100,000, 
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and the year after that 200,000. We venture to say that it is 
absolutely immaterial both to the British people and the British 
Government whether the Americans retain or renounce this 
group of islands. Many of us think that they made an exceed- 
ingly bad bargain in buying a ten years’ war for 20,000,000 
dollars, for that is what the transaction resolves itself into, when 
stripped of all rhetoric. But we must frankly confess that in 
their place Great Britain would probably have committed a like 
folly, under the peculiar circumstances of the moment. The 
United States Government had no more intention of annexing 
the Philippines when they went to war with Spain than they 
had of hoisting the Stars and Stripes in Madrid. The islands 
simply fell into their lap owing to the brilliant handiwork of 
Admiral Dewey. Even then we believe President McKinley 
would have been fully prepared to surrender them to Spain on 
the conclusion of the war had not the American Peace Com- 
missioners heard, while negotiating in Paris, that Spain was 
negotiating the sale of the Philippines to Germany, a Power 
which had long angled for them. Now, considering the aggres- 
sive attitude of the German Admiral in Manila Bay towards 
Admiral Dewey, until the latter had fired upon the German flag, 
no Government dependent for its existence upon public favour 
could have tolerated such a transaction, and whether Mr. Bryan or 
Mr. Cleveland had been at the White House instead of Mr. 
McKinley the result would have been the same. The American 
Commissioners were at once instructed to insist, as one of the 
terms of peace, on purchasing the group at the price for which 
Germany would otherwise have secured them. In the light of 
subsequent events it may seem a pity that Germany was not 
saddled with this costly and absorbing possession, which would 
have diverted her mischievous activities from China and else- 
where. But the American nation would never have submitted 
to being thus coolly robbed of the fruits of Admiral Dewey’s 
victory. If bought by Germany, the Philippines would have 
been represented by the Democratic Party as the only possession 
in the world worth owning. Germany is believed to be still 
willing to buy at the original price, and if Mr. Bryan is elected 
President he would have no difficulty in re-opening the negotia 
tion. 


But Mr. Bryan would indignantly disclaim all 
idea of doing a deal with Germany over the 
Philippines, and in the notable speech in which 
he accepted the Democratic nomination for the Presidency at 
Indianopolis on August 8th, he committed himself to a very 


AN ADVEN- 
TUROUS POLICY. 
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different policy should he succeed at the polls. Europe has 
heard nothing of this plan because Mr. Bryan is not a persona 
grata in New York, and consequently the New York correspon- 
dent abstains from noticing his utterances. But he is a very 
great force in the United States, and if it were not for the 
Anglophobe sentiments, of which he has chosen to make himself 
the mouthpiece, he would be a healthy torce. As it is, he would 
come into power as a President expected to quarrel with 
England, and he would either have to live up to these expecta- 
tions or disappoint those who had elected him. Upon the 
Philippine question he took this ground :—“ There is an easy, 
honest, honourable solution of the Philippine question. It is set 
forth in the Democratic platform, and is submitted with con- 
fidence to the American people. This plan I unreservedly 
endorse. If elected I shall convene Congress in extraordinary 
session as soon as I am inaugurated, and recommend an immediate 
declaration of the nation’s purpose: first, to establish a stable 
form of government in the Philippine Islands, just as we are now 
establishing a stable form of government in the Island of Cuba; 
second, to give independence to the Filipinos, just as we have 
promised to give independence to the Cubans; third, to protect 
the Filipinos from outside interference while they work out their 
destiny, just as we have protected the Republics of Central and 
South America, and are by the Monroe Doctrine pledged to protect 
Cuba.” Mr. Bryan went on to explain the great moral superiority 
of an American Protectorate over a European Protectorate. The 
latter often results in “the exploitation of the ward by the 
guardian,” but the former “gives to the nation protected 
the advantage of our strength without making it the victim of 
our greed, For three-quarters of a century the Monroe Doctrine 
has been a shield to neighbouring Republics, and yet has imposed 
no pecuniary burden upon us.” The reason that the Monroe 
Doctrine has been a shield between South America and European 
aggression is simply because it has never been worth Europe’s 
while to challenge it. But whenever the South American 
question comes into the arena of international politics, as it is 
bound to do in the near future as the Old World fills up, the 
power of the Monroe Doctrine will depend solely upon the 
number of battleships that can be ranged upon its behalf. Mr. 
Bryan, while expressing enmity to Jingoism, Imperialism, and 
Militarism, proposes to carry the Monroe Doctrine across the 
Pacitic to cover the Philippines. We can hardly conceive a more 
adventurous policy, one more likely to lead to international com- 
plications, or to play into the hands of the very “isms” which 
Mr. Bryan abhors. 
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While the Democrats expect to catch votes by 
REPUBLICAN charging the Republicans with being pro-British, 


TWAPPLE. the latter counteract this terrible accusation by 


representing the British as eager for the success of Mr. Bryan, on 
the ground that it would check American prosperity. Senator 
Chauncey Depew—a prince among -twaddlers and a twaddler 
among princes—produced this information in a mean and 
malicious speech at the Republican Club of New York. He 
stated that he had recently visited Europe, where he had as- 
certained that— 


‘“*They are changing their opinion about us in Great Britain. Until recently 
we were not in the European mind, although we thought we were. It was not 
until a year ago that we became a factor in the affairs of the world. In 1892 it 
was safe to say Europeans were against General Harrison, because it was to their 
interest to have Cleveland succeed. Under the operation of the McKinley Tariff 
Law it meant America for Americans. In 1896 they were for McKinley and 
against Free Silver. It was selfishness again, because they had purchased hun- 
dreds of millions of our securities, and were opposed to repudiation. They 
realized that the value of the securities which they held would be ext in two. 
Then there was terror.” 


It is true that foolish fears were felt in England in 1896 at the 
possible success of Mr. Bryan, but it was the reflected “ terror” 
of Mr. Chauncey Depew and his New York friends, who had pro- 
claimed that Mr. Bryan was an Anarchist. The speaker con- 
tinued :—“ When I went over this year, I found that public 
opinion had changed again. This was because they no longer 
hold our securities, having paid for 700,000,000 dols. of our ex- 
ports with them. They were opposed to us because the Gold 
Standard has given us a new impetus and has placed us in the 
front rank.” So now the British “are for Bryan against McKinley. 
It’s the same selfish arguments because of American competition 
which is threatening the markets of the world. We are manu- 
facturing better goods and are selling cheaper than they can do. 
Now they look at the giant and find that they cannot compete 
with Western progress.” So there would be “ great jubilation 
among the manufacturers if Bryan should be elected.” The 
explanation of this extraordinary speech is doubtless to be found 
in the closing sentence, in which Senator Depew admitted that 
President McKinley’s candidature excited “no signs of the enthu- 
siasm manifested in the election of 1896.” It would be an excel- 
lent thing if our American cousins would realize once and for all 
that we in England are completely indifferent as to the issue of 
the election. We don’t care one brass farthing whether Mr. 
McKinley, Mr. Bryan, or Mr. Wharton Barker becomes President 
of the United States. Ifthe votes polled are fairly counted we 
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are inclined to think that Mr. Bryan will win, but they were not 
fairly counted in 1896 in certain States which turned the elec- 
tion. 


It may seem an astonishing thing to say, in view 

THe DEADLOCK of the number of official Notes that have been 
circulated and the columns of telegrams daily 

appearing in the newspapers, that there has been no material 
development in the Chinese question during the past month, but 
such is the fact. Almost every Power, except Great Britain, has 
talked of doing some very definite thing: Russia is to withdraw 
from Peking, Germany to punish the authors of the attack on the 
Legations, France to do both, the United States to do neither, 
while Japan is prepared to do whatever her bewildering allies 
decide upon; but, so far, nothing actually is done, and no 
one seems to know what is going to be done. Now that 
Field-Marshal Waldersee has reached his destination, there 
will probably be a further sheaf of proposals and counter- 
proposals. We believe that from all this chaos will emerge 
a working agreement between the same Triple Alliance that 
vetoed the Treaty of Shimonoseki, viz., Germany, Russia, and 
France, who will both compensate themselves for the attacks 
made upon their Legations and at the same time see that other 
Powers do not obtain compensation. Great Britain, Japan, 
and the United States, having common interests in the Far 
East, ought to be co-operating for their joint protection, but 
there is every indication that they are drifting apart. The first 
and the last are electioneering, while Japan feels that Anglo- 
Saxons are a broken reed, and she is seriously concerned for her 
future. She may be compelled to contemplate a deal with the 
Mammon of Unrighteousness sooner than jeopardize her existence 
by opposing the partition policy, for which the Kaiser hopes to 
obtain the assent of Russia and France. It may be gathered 
that so far the Emperor of Russia has not yet been captivated by 
the German plan, and he thoroughly distrusts its author; but the 
desire to set Germany at loggerheads with Great Britain over 
the Yang-tsze Valley, which will be an inevitable result of any 
attempt to partition China, may reconcile Russia. We trust that 
directly Germany encroaches on the British Sphere a flying 
squadron will be sent to the North Sea. One of the many hate- 
ful features of the whole business is that the attacks on the 
Legations, which are now known to have been organized by 
Prince Tuan, with the connivance of the Empress, have become 
a mere pawn in the diplomatic game. Powers profess to be 
shocked or not to be shocked according as they want an excuse 
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or not for appropriating Chinese territory, while each declares 
itself to be the only true friend of China. There has never been 
such an orgy of hypocrisy, and it would be interesting to have 
the reflections of Japan on the concert of civilization. 


Immense satisfaction has been caused throughout 
AN INTERESTING the British Empire by the news that “on the 
ANNOUNCEMENT. a ” bo Sate 

recommendation of” Lord Salisbury the Queen 
has consented to the visit of the Duke and Duchess of 
York to Australasia next year. The official announce- 
ment adds :—‘ His Royal Highness the Duke of York will be 
commissioned by Her Majesty to open the first Session of the 
Parliament of the Australian Commonwealth in her name. 
Although the Queen naturally shrinks from parting with her 
erandson for so long a period, Her Majesty fully recognizes the 
greatness of the occasion which will bring her Colonies of 
Australia into federal union, and desires to give this special 
proof of her interest in all that concerns the welfare of her 
Australian subjects. Her Majesty, at the same time, wishes to 
signify her sense of the loyalty and devotion which have prompted 
the spontaneous aid so liberally offered by all the Colonies in the 
South African War, and of the splendid gallantry of her Colonial 
troops. ller Majesty’s assent to this visit is, of course, given on 
the assumption that at the time fixed for the Duke of York’s 
departure the circumstances are as generally favourable as at 
present, and that no national interests call for His Royal High- 
ness’s presence in this country.” 
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IT was much more than a coincidence, that upon the first avail- 
able day after the news of the Colenso disaster, the proposal for the 
doubling of the German Navy was unexpectedly introduced in 
the Reichstag before the drafting of the Bill was complete. The 
measure was advocated at once, not by a naval spokesman, 
but by Count von Biilow in the most remarkable and significant 
speech made in recent years by any Foreign Minister in Europe.* 
Delivered in the black week of December, in the midst of our 
South African reverses, and interpreted in connection with them 
by all the world outside these islands, it attracted less attention 
in England than elsewhere. But it remains the standing mani- 
festo of the Kaiser’s welt-politik, as will be better seen at another 
point in these pages, and it proclaimed nothing less than the real 
commencement of the Teutonic struggle—long perceived to be 
inevitable by every observer of the modern evolution of the 
German Empire who had eyes to see—for the naval and colonial, 
as well as the commercial, supremacy of the world. 

The Berlin Government, which assures us that it deplores the 
universal and aggressive antipathy of the German people towards 
this country, is sincere in its protest, but not in the reasons that 
it gives. It is indispensable that England should be deceived 
until she can be defied, and that the great quarrel, which would 
be ruinous if premature, should be postponed for at least one 
decade, and preferably for two. The time will be well used. The 
second Navy Bill was recently passed with far greater ease than 
was the first in 1898, and thatisnot the end. From the pamphlets 
and leaflets of the Flotten-Verein, which can give some points to 

* «The necessity for the completion and extension of the Navy Act of 1898 
arises from the present political situation and from our oversea policy. . . . 
No one can say what may be the consequences of the war which in the last few 
weeks has set Souti Africa aflame. Do we stand again before a new 
partition of the earth as in the last century? I hardly think that. But in any 
event we cannot tolerate that any foreign Power whatever should say to us: 
‘ The world is disposed of.’ We shall allow no foreign Power to tread upon our 
feet, or to push us aside, whether in trade or politics. . . . Like the British, 


the French, and the Russians, we also have our claim to a Greater Germany.”— 
Count von Biilow, in the Reichstag, December 11th, 1899.” 
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our own Navy League in propagandist methods, and expresses the 
personal aims of the Kaiser, who is its President, it is clear that 
a third double-squadron will be called for and granted within 
another comparatively near period, and that the fleet which 
the Reichstag has agreed within two years to double will be 
increased again by another 50 per cent. There is even yet no 
conception in this country of the extent to which in the 
matter of the German taste for ships, appetite increases with 
eating. There has been nothing like the furore of this novel 
enthusiasm since methodical Rome—very German in her day— 
as every Teuton of any consequence has read in Mommsen, 
prepared to cope with Carthage, which that historian, bitterest 
of all Anglophobes, has called at least once by name and con- 
stantly by inference, “the London of Antiquity.” The most 
suggestive passage in the recent remarkable report* of our 
late Consul-General, Sir Charles Oppenheimer, upon “ Germany in 
1899,” was the following: “I cannot help repeating what I said 
in my last report, that the ‘ sea interests rank at present foremost in 
the general interest of Germans’; this applies equally to official 
and to private circles. Sea interests have such a strong hold on 
the minds of the population, and receive such an impetus in the 
official world, that the United Kingdom has every reason to keep 
a sharp eye on this movement.” We shall appreciate the force 
of this last warning from an old and valuable public servant if 
we trace out the manner in which the evolution of German 
ambition in China and the development of her fleet by leaps 
and bounds have acted and re-acted upon each other at every 
phase. Berlin will continue to explain it all away, giving one 
confidential reason to Russia and quite another to us ; and we, in 
particular, will probably continue to be tricked by such brilliant 
amenities as the visit to Windsor, by which the Kaiser jockeyed 
the Samoa Treaty. 

But it would be inept not to be scrupulously fair in this 
matter. Though the duplicity of German diplomacy is a fact, 
and is covered, as in Bismarck’s time, by an apparent frankness 
compared with which the Muscovite method we reprobate so 
much more loudly is crude enough, it is a fact which should be 
simply assumed and ought not to be denounced. It is no subject 
for moral indignation. The duplicity of Berlin, now as betore, 
is not so much a fault as an absolute necessity. Compressed 
between the Dual Alliance on land, and forestalled at sea by the 
overwhelming development ot British naval supremacy, even 
the Kaiser, to whom magnificent demonstrativeness would be 
so much more congenial, is forced to be as cautious in his steps 


* Diplomatic and Consular Reports, Annual Series, No. 2,484. 
13* 
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as he is daring in his ends. With the weakest geographical 
position in the world, Germany is in a vice, from which she is 
resolved to escape once for all by way of the sea—the only path 
by which she can come to grappling terms with England or 
place herself in China upon the other side of Russia. Until the 
process of escape is completed, and while she is still fixed in the 
vice, she dare not be honest, since to be so would mean bringing 
down the screw too soon, and with fatal effect. The double 
game must still be played until accounts are settled separately 
with either Russia or England, and with the aim, above all, of 
keeping these two latter Powers apart by the utmost effort of 
ingenuity, and to prevent, by all the virtuous offices of Berlin, 
the only contingency, that of an Anglo-Russian settlement, which 
could give pause to the twentieth-century ambitions of the Kaiser 
as regards ourseives, at least, and would force Germany to be 
genuinely content with the “open door,” and with a purely com- 
mercial progress in Weltwirkschaft, apart from ‘concrete Empire 
in welt-politik. It is in the double game of Berlin in playing off 
England against Russia, and more and more firmly and widely 
establishing herself at the expense of both, but with the bias 
constantly against this country, that the clue to German designs 
in China from first to last will be found now and hereafter. 
Policies sometimes develop in the hands of statesmen as plots 
take a course of, their own under the pens of novelists, and 
diverge far from the original intentions of their authors. The 
ideas of Germany in joining the Triple Alliance against Japan 
after the Treaty of Shimonoseki, were radically different from the 
motives which actuated her in seizing Kiao-chau, and these 
again were far from representing her full conception of the pre- 
sent Far Eastern situation. The ideal of a Grésseres Deutsch- 
land, which denies that die Welt is vergeben, and proposes to 
carve out a new world-empire by hook or by crook in defiance 
of the status quo of this vexed planet, represents an entire trans- 
formation of mind, and did not exist even in the strong imagina- 
tion of the Kaiser when the first step was taken. That was 
undoubtedly dictated in the main by the Emperor William’s 
repentance of the political experiments of his earlier and more 
ingenuous years, and by his reversion to the methods of Prince 
Bismarck, upon which, after “dropping the pilot” and taking 
the helm into his own hands, he had thought to improve. He 
was full of humanitarian emotions in the late eighties, and 
dreamed of social reform. He was disliked by Alexander III., 
and retorted the sentiment. Virginal to statecraft, his pride and 
honour, his best and weakest qualities alike rebelled against the 
iron law of duplicity in German diplomacy, which, mainly 
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through the failure of this country to respond to his advances, 
he has since learned to understand and accept. Count Caprivi 
was ordered in 1890 to break the Secret Treaty with St. Peters- 
burg by which the old Chancellor had held himself free to play 
fast and loose with the ‘Triple Alliance, and in face of the first 
alarming phases of the rapprochement between France and Russia 
after the fétes of Cronstadt, the young Emperor hoped to re- 
dress the international balance by a counter-understanding with 
England. That policy was a failure, and led, as was inevitable 
with the quick temperament of William II., to a reaction, the 
full reach of the pendulum from his former state of mind. No 
firm foundation for his purposes could be found in the shifting 
sands of British policy, while the entente cordiale between Paris 
and St. Petersburg was steadily hardening into an alliance. Lord 
Rosebery was suspected in the end of secretly desiring to form a 
combination against Germany, and the old Chancellor riddled the 
new régime with deadly criticism. There came to be breathed 
aloud the one word which German nerves cannot resist, whatever 
effect it may have upon ours—‘“Isolation.” The Kaiser showed 
how rapidly his statesmanship had reached maturity by perceiv- 
ing that this was a situation which could not be allowed to con- 
tinue, and resolved to reverse the engines. He could not go 
forward to an alliance with England, and the only alternative 
was to work back to the Bismarckian basis of friendship 
with Russia, and he accepted the necessity. The State cere- 
mony of reconciliation with the dismissed Titan had scarcely 
been performed than the return of the German Foreign Office to 
the old tradition was signalized by the Commercial Treaty, which 
put an end to the tariff war with Russia in February, 1894, and 
commenced the new rapprochement with St. Petersburg. When 
Count Caprivi quitted office in October, 1894, his fall meant 
in reality what it was taken to mean throughout Germany— 
the end of the pro-English experiment, and the reversion to 
the fundamental principle of friendship towards Russia laid 
down by the founder of the United Empire. Caprivi was 
succeeded by Prince Hohenlohe in the midst of the Sino- 
Japanese War, and about the time the Chinese desire, after 
the battles of Ping-yang and the Yalu River, for the arrange- 
ment of peace by the intervention of Europe, was transmitted 
to Lord Rosebery and communicated by England without 
result to the Powers. With the complete débdcle of China an 
extraordinary opportunity offered itself to the Kaiser of sponging 
the first phase of his diplomacy off the record, and of restoring 
Germany to more than her former footing with St. Petersburg 
at a stroke. Russia had arrived at the most vital crisis of her 
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whole evolution in Asia. After the capture of Port Arthur and 
Wei-hai-Wei, the cession of Liao-tong and the Gibraltar of the 
Yellow Sea to Japan threatened to bar the way to an open port 
for good. The Siberian Railway seemed about to end in ice, if 
Russia, indeed, was not to be menaced by the rise of an immense 
yellow Power which might overwhelm her whole Asiatic fronticr. 
England was neutral, or, let us rather say, neuter. France, 
after her long admiration and warm feeling for Japan, felt 
the action she was called upon to take a bitter pill, and slightly 
hesitated. But the early visit of Prince Hohenlohe to St. 
Petersburg had indicated that Berlin was not likely to be out- 
done on this occasion in competing for the good graces of the 
Czar. Germany not only joined in the expulsion of the Japanese 
and signed the veto presented to Tokio five days after the Treaty 
of Shimonoseki, but, a month before, had warned Japan upon her 
own account against attempting to make permanent acquisitions 
on the mainland. It would be impossible to exaggerate the 
absolutely supreme character of the service rendered to Russia 
in a crisis which was to be one of the points of departure 
in the history of the world. What was the price? A satis- 
factory explanation has never been revealed, or even sug- 
gested if it is not to be found in the view put forward here— 
that the ground was then cleared for the subsequent renewal of 
the Secret Treaty dropped in 1890. If renewed, with the consent 
this time of Austria, the Balkan agreement with Prince Lobanoff 
guaranteeing the status quo in the Near East and leaving Russia 
a free hand in the Far East, would be the final result. Germany 
had again secured her position in the rear. The Kaiser’s last 
attempt to arrange an understanding with this country upon his 


visit here in August, 1895, after Lord Salisbury’s reaccession to 


office, was fruitless, and from the moment of his return Germany 
was bound to Russia by a necessity to which the mass of English- 
men have always been inexplicably blind. Within two or three 
months thereafter the pendulum had swung right out to Russia, 
and the reconciliation with St. Petersburg began to be re- 
consecrated by sentimentalism. The Imperial cartoon was not 
prophetic but retrospective. It showed France reluctant and 
England in the background. Germany alone was ready to 
confront the “ Yellow Peril” by the side of Russia. This car- 
toon was a metaphorical manner of reminding St. Petersburg 
of services rendered, and of declaring as plainly ‘as the Kaiser’s 
dignity permitted that Codlin was again the friend. A few 
weeks later still the Kruger telegram opened the new and sinister 
era in the relations of the Empire of the Kaiser and that of the 
(Jueen. 
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We are not without the means of tracing the interesting pro- 
cess by which the German Emperor’s intervention in the Far 
Eastern problem for the purposes of European diplomacy led to a 
direct policy of Asiatic adventure. When the defeat of China 
took the whole world by surprise, the Kaiser, whose receptive 
mind takes suggestion as a cat laps milk, called in his coun- 
sellors. He has always had within his reach two men who know 
more of the Middle Kingdom, from its topmost personalities to its 
deepest geological deposit, than any other dozen experts in 
Europe. The German Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs is 
Baron von Richthofen, whose great work is the economic ency- 
clopeedia of China, and, from the point of view of welt-politik, by 
far the most important of all books referring to the Far East. 
Exactly complementary to the immense scientific knowledge of 
Baron von Richthofen was the diplomatic experience of Herr 
von Brandt, who had but recently ceased to be German Minister 
at Peking after thirty years’ work in the Far East. There he had 
been the strongest individuality of the Diplomatic Corps since 
the death, to our irreparable loss, of Sir Harry Parkes, and had 
created a position of influence with the Chinese Government 
for Germany by mere personal ascendancy. Herr von Brandt 
was the able mentor of the Kaiser, as Baron von Richthofen was 
the inexhaustible work of reference. The former accompanied 
developments in the Far East from the outbreak of the war to 
the occupation of Kiao-chau by a running commentary in the 
shape of the series of periodical publications collected in his 
volume, Ostasiatische Fragen, supplemented by the pregnant 
pamphlet, Die Zukunft Ostasiens, and by the excellent little 
book of Chinese sketches, Aus dem Lande des Zopfes. The pages 
of Herr von Brandt show, as in a mirror, the gradual evolution 
up to the seizure of Kiao-chau of a direct German policy in 
China. 

The ex-German Minister at Peking believed at the outset, 
with Baron von Richthofen, that China was indestructible, and 
that even if the Mikado reigned upon the Dragon Throne, the 
Japanese Dynasty would be assimilated like the Manchu and the 
Mongol Emperors. Herr von Brandt shared also, and to the most 
extravagant degree, that ungovernable antipathy towards the 
Japanese, so characteristic of a former school of European 
diplomacy in the Far East, and ot which, as we have been 
recently reminded, we have a representative in England in the 
person of Mr. Freeman-Mitford. Japan was denounced as bar- 
barian at heart. She was represented as more profoundly anti- 
foreign in spirit than China, and as straining all her nerve to 
acquire the mechanical technique of civilization, with the object 
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of expelling the West with its own weapons. The last term of 
abuse was applied to her whea it was pointed out that if she 
were allowed to conquer China she would become a second and 
more terrible France in her lust for conquest.* The German 
public was rebuked for its Japanese proclivities. Had not Japan 
imitated German trade-marks—an argument from the Teutonic 
side of which British manufacturers will feel the full force? 
Finally, was it not notorious that the Land of the Rising Sun 
had been a bad buyer, and, in spite of the solid example set by 
sober China, had not gone to Stettin or to Krupp for her ships 
and guns ? 

It is in this last point that we shall find the clue to the first 
phase of German policy. If Japan were to be allowed to establish 
herself on the mainland and to acquire the possession of the 
Middle Kingdom, the gain would be in the appearance of a 
portentous rival to Russia; but, on the other hand, German 
commercial interests, like those of every other European country, 
would be ruined by Chinese cheap labour under Japanese 
direction; Germany would have no means of planting herself 
upon the other side of Russia and of escaping from the vice in 
which she is fixed by her geographical situation in Europe; and 
it was obvious that if Muscovite ambition were finally obstructed 
in the Far East it would return with redoubled force upon the 
Balkans. Germany believed that she saw her way to a much 
more admirable bargain in the political and the commercial sense 
alike. The plain calculation that lurked at the back of the 
mind of Berlin, even in saving the immediate situation for 
Russia upon the Christain principles of the yellow peril cartoon, 
was that the situation could be exploited in the long run so as at 
last to place Russia at Germany’s mercy. Japan got rid of, 
Russia would be the next danger in the ideas of Peking; and 
China, in reorganizing her defences, would go whither she had 
gone before—to that country which, as Herr von Brandt was 
never tired of assuring the Tsung-li-Yamén, was necessarily her 
most disinterested friend. China, which, unlike Japan, had 
imported her ironclads and guns, as well as drill-instructors, from 
Germany even before the war, would create a new navy and a 
new army by the further aid of Prussian officers, the German 
shipyards, and Herr Krupp, to whose guns a temple had been 
erected by the boundlessly admiring Celestials in commemoration 
of their services in the suppression of the Kashgar rebellion. 
After the Treaty of Shimonoseki was annulled, therefore, 
Germany’s designs were quite the contrary of partition. She 
expected to engross the profits of the military and naval re- 


* Ostasiatische Fragen, page 265, et seq. 
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organization of the Middle Kingdom, while saving her general 
commercial interests, so rapidly growing in the Far East, from 
the more certain and immediate dangers of a Japanese régime on 
the mainland; and a regenerated China would not only be as 
complete a counterpoise to Russia as a triumphant Japan, but 
would be under German influence.* These plans might have been 
realized if the Mandarinate had not proved itself in the sequel 
more hopelessly incapable and unteachable in its reactionary 
stupidity—or perhaps keener witted in preferring the Russian 
King Log to an eventual German King Stork—than experts 
like Herr von Brandt or Baron von Richthofen could have 
anticipated. 

We can follow the apparition and the fading of the first dream 
through Herr von Brandt’s pages. Throughout the war, the 
German desire is to save the status quo by any means. The ideal 
of the United States of Europe is invoked. An Anglo-Russian 
accord is even urged as the obvious method of securing the 
co-operation of all the Powers. Germany disclaims all political 
intentions of her own, though not without reserve. 


‘<TIn the conflict between China and Japan, Germany has observed the strictest 
neutrality, and the declaration that the Empire possesses only commercial and no 
political interests in East Asia has been authoritatively made. It follows from 
this declaration, as from earlier ones, that Germany wants no colonial acquisitions 
and will never subsidize steamships.t If, however, the change in East Asia 
should assume a form and scope seriously threatening our commercial interests, 
the conviction will enforce itself that some political influence upon the spot 
must be desirable.’’t 


While a curious world waited after the expulsion of Japan by 
the new Triple Alliance to see what price would be exacted by 
Germany for her services, the latter gave no sign. She contented 
herself in 1895 with securing concessions for her subjects at 
Tien-tsin, Shanghai, and Hankow. Her moderation was ex- 
emplary. But from the progress of Herr von Brandt’s commentary 
in the German reviews for 1896 we can see that China was 
proving a disappointment. There were no signs of reorganiza- 
tion under German influence. But the Kaiser still held his hand 
until the final test. Germany preceded England in the ignoble 
scandal of Li Hung Chang’s progress through Europe, and in the 
commercial apotheosis of that Mandarin which was one of the 
most sordid exhibitions that the modern civilization we were all 
pressing upon him has ever given. With the visit of Li Hung 
Chang the last expectations of Germany from the integrity of 

* Ostasiatische Fragen, p. 279. 

+ German steamship lines have been subsidized since Kiao-chau already to the 


ser rious disadvantage of British shipping in the Far East. 
t Die Zukunft Ostasiens, p. 79. 
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a regenerated China had failed. Herr von Brandt changed his 
tune sharply, and in November, 1896, in a pessimistic article upon 
the Viceroy’s visit, Li was at last told not to exclude the 
possibility of partition from his mind, ‘To the report of Li's 
conviction after his visit to England that the jealousies of the 
Powers would not allow of any further encroachment upon China, 
Herr von Brandt retorted :— 

‘‘ That is a conviction of the most dangerous kind, since Europe can scarcely 
have the intention of having permanently upon her hands in Asia a Second Sick 


Man, and of standing security for a country which, in spite of its vast natural 
resources, is not yet ready to make an effort to stand upon its own legs, even by 


availing itself of foreign support. ”* 

This was the contingency contemplated by Germany in the 
reservation by which her original disclaimer of political or colonial 
intentions+ was qualified. The necessity had arisen for acquiring 
a point dappui upon the Chinese coast with or without the 
consent of China. The former method was, of course, preferable. 
Upon Li Hung Chang’s European tour he was informed that 
Berlin was ready to pay for such an acquisition. In spite of the 
readiness with which Germany had come to the rescue of China 
in 1895, as the official proclamation posted up by the Germans 
after the seizure of Kiao-chau publicly remarked, the negotiations 
with the Viceroy and the subsequent representations at Peking 
were equally fruitless. “It was but natural,” writes Herr von 
Brandt,} “that the acquisition of such a Stiétzpunkt, through rent 
or purchase, should have been treated for in the friendliest manner 
with Li upon his presence in Germany, and lately with the 
Chinese Government, but in each case without result—and this 
at a time when China was showing itself less reluctant towards 
other Powers.” 

The particular history of these abortive pourparlers is still 
unrevealed, but Germany must have suspected the occult influence 
of Russia in the refusal of her demands. At a later date, 
immediately after the occupation of Kiao-chau, the German 
Minister at Pekin informed Sir Claude Macdonald that “ the offer 
of a port and coaling-station in the South of China had on more 
than one occasion been made to the German Government by that 
of China, but had on each occasion been refused in consequence 
of the cordial relations existing between the Governments of 
Great Britain and Germany.”§ Asa matter of fact, the designs 
of Berlin having ceased to be purely commercial, or only political 
in a European sense, a port in South China was neither Germany’s 

* Ostasiatische Fragen, p. 341. 

+ Die Zukunft Ostasiens, p. 79. 

+ Aus dem Lande der Zopfes (1898), p. 191, 
§ Blue-Book, China, No. 1, 1898, p. 9. 
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aim nor interest. If she was to establish herself by force in the 
Middle Kingdom at all, it was a strategical necessity that she 
should pursue the double game which is the key of her diplomacy, 
and that she should thrust in at a point between England and 
Russia—that is between Manchuria and the Yang-tsze. There 
alone could she still be friend or foe to either, or “honest broker” 
to both. This was the genesis of the seizure of Kiao-chau. 

It is here that we arrive at the second phase of the question, 
and at the vital point of any attempt at an estimate of German 
policy in the Far East. For this period, unfortunately, British 
policy no longer possesses the guidance of Herr von Brandt or 
any other, except its own wit. But this is, perhaps, of less 
consequence, as the only sure clue to German policy lies not in 
its declarations but in the open direction of its own interests. 
When the former do not completely express the latter they may 
be disregarded. What Englishmen in the mass have to do is to 
discriminate between the probable action of German policy in two 
very different situations. We think we know what it must be 
while the status quo can be even nominally preserved. But not the 
faintest consideration seems to have been given to the problem 
which, for British interests, is far the more momentous of the 
two—what the attitude of Germany would most probably become 
if the present situation should be altered. So long as China 
remains undivided, Germany’s advantage in guarding the “ open 
door” is only second to our own. It may even be conceded, 
since it is beyond the requirements of the argument to discuss 
the point, that the stability of the Middle Kingdom is desired in 
Berlin as sincerely as in London or Washington. But what if, as 
will be admitted to be possible, it should prove beyond human 
power to preserve the integrity of China or to prevent the break- 
up—what then? ‘There is a vague idea abroad in this country 
that in the last resort Germany would content herself with her 
present sphere in the province of Shan-tung, with some in- 
definite and unalarming additions of hinterland, and that her 
friendly support would enable us to enter into peaceful possession 
of the Yang-tsze Valley and the enjoyment of the lion’s share in 
the partition of China. We imagine, so far as we examine the 
matter at all, that the Kaiser and his subjects, if discontented 
with their modest slice in their present admitted sphere, would 
turn to the north and effect a vigorous aggrandisement at the 
expense of Russia. For such theories as these there is not a 
vestige or a shadow of evidence or reason. The interests of 
Germany, who already resents the inordinate extension of our 
dominion, and attributes the extension of the British Empire to 
an irritating chronological accident, do not lie in conniving at 
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the aggrandisement of a Power in her view so exorbitantly over- 
grown, and if her interests do not lie in that direction her policy 
will not. The transfer of the whole Yang-tsze Valley to us would 
bring under the British flag half the inhabitants of the earth. Of 
all States in the world, Germany has the deepest interest in pre- 
venting such a consummation, and the most fixed determination 
to do it. If the partition of China should begin—and no one 
living can now say with assurance that it can be avoided—the 
antagonism between England and Germany would instantly 
spring to light, and it is as certain as any grave contingency of 
future politics can be, that Berlin would strain every effort to 
reconstitute the Triple Alliance of the Far East for the express 
purpose of preventing the materialization of what she and every 
other Power regards as the monstrous pretension of English 
claims in the Yang-tsze Valley. 

Sir Rowland Blennerhasset has repeatedly pointed out in this 
Review that the steady idea of Germany is that of forming a 
Continental coalition against England at the proper time; and if 
the crisis should occur in connection with any effort of ours to 
substantiate our control of the whole Yang-tsze region, it is much 
more likely that Japan would join with the majority rather than 
with us, since, after the inevitable result which such a combina- 
tion would have in ousting us from the Far East, if not from Asia 
altogether, each of the victors could recoup from the spoils. 
Russia herself is much better aware of the prospect which is 
threatened. She knows that she cannot advance in any case 
further south than the Yellow River, except by the consent of 
Germany, and with the certainty of seeing the latter country 
erected in compensation over against her into a vast military 
Power commanding masses of Chinese troops. So long as the 
danger exists that Germany might coalesce against her, Russia, 
outside Manchuria at least, cannot openly advance at: all. 
The events of the last few months have irresistibly suggested 
that in the face of the danger of establishing the most able and 
ambitious Power in Europe in the heart of China and upon the 
flank of the Czar’s Asiatic dominions, Russia has definitely aban- 
doned any intention of impairing the existing integrity of China 
by any initiative of her own. On the contrary, everything points 
to the probability that Russia would be at least as ready as any 
other country to join in an international guarantee of the in- 
tegrity of the Middle Kingdom. There have been signs in this 
sense that, it is to be hoped, no British statesmen has mistaken. 
But what it the real danger skould occur, and if some fresh out- 
break of anarchy, a new anti-foreign conspiracy of the literate, 
or a Taiping rebellion among the people, were to bring the 
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Powers face to face with the necessity of policing China? It is 
not difficult to foresee the arrangement that St. Petersburg would 
be forced to make with Berlin. 

Germany, for her part, has convinced herself, with her logical 
and objective habit, that the partition of China cannot now be 
permanently avoided. Her first conception was that, as the 
result of the Japanese War, there would be a regeneration of 
the Yellow Empire under German guidance, just as the former 
expectation of Russia was that there would be a degeneration of 
China under Russian auspices. Germany waited for a reasonable 
period after the débdcle of 1894, and, when she was satisfied that 
there would be no reorganization, she made up her mind that, 
sooner or later, the inevitable alternative would occur in the 
shape of disintegration. Her avowed purpose in taking posses- 
sion of Kiao-chau was to acquire a position in which she would 
be equally prepared for either event. But, neither in the 
original burglarious entry into Shan-tung, nor at any subsequent 
period, has Germany taken any separate action of which the 
effect was not to make the maintenance of the integrity of China 
less probable and more difficult. The violent seizure of the 

Stiitzpunkt was a blow at the selbst-gefiihl of the Celestial Empire 
such as; when laid to the charge of other Powers, like Russia 
or France or England in previous years, nobody had denounced 
with a more diverting severity than Herr von Brandt :— 

‘Russia, through the Treaty of Aigun, which cost the Chinese negotiator his 
head, acquired in 1858 the left bank and the mouth of the Amur, and threatens 
Kashgar and Mongolia, as well as Manchuria and Korea, China has been driven 
out of Annam by France, from Burmah by Russia, and by Japan from the Lin- 
kin Archipelago ; and all three States, upon more than one occasion, have deeply 
wounded the interests and the feelings of China. What wonder if not only the 
representatives of the old-Chinese party and policy, but even Chinese statesmen 
of a more liberal school, look upon their neighbours and upon all foreigners with 
mistrust and suspicion.” (Deutsche Revue, February, 1894.)* 

The priests of Bishop Anzer’s excellent mission in South Shan- 
tung could not have been murdered in more convenient circum- 
stances of time and place. There is, of course, no doubt that 
Germany had contemplated the acquisition of Kiao-chau Bay long 
before the extraordinary coincidence which enabled her to set at 
defiance the previous refusal of the Chinese to make it over by 
“rent or purchase ”—a refusal most probably dictated by Russia, 
whose fleet had wintered there in previous seasons, and possessed, 
as Count Mouravieff considered, “le droit du premier mouillage.” 
For months, nevertheless, before the murder of the missionaries, 
the suitability of the great Shan-tung inlet for German purposes 
had been favourably canvassed in commercial circles, and Baron 


* Reprinted in Ostasiatische Fragen, p. 131. 
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von Richthofen was of all living persons the best able to assure his 
master beforehand what he afterwards declared in the Kolonial 
Zeitung to be the fact, that “the Power which possesses Kiao- 
chan will control the coal supply in northern Chinese waters.” 
The universal impression created by the seizure was not that the 
new policy of Berlin was to preserve at any cost the integrity of 
China, but rather, as the Japanese Minister at Paris expressed it 
at the time, ‘“ China is doomed; she is spoil for the bold.” Asa 
matter of fact, the appearance of Germany in China was expressly 
signalized by the proclamation of a sphere of interest and by an 
infringement of the “open-door” principle. The monopoly of 
railway and mining rights in Shan-tung was demanded as one of 
the sets of conditions alternative to the perrmanent retention of 
Kiao-chau—and even when the alternative had been granted by 
the Tsung-li-yamén, the claims to the monopoly of all concessions 
in the whole hinterland of the province was adhered to and gained. 
Lord Salisbury declared the principle at once to be “inadmis- 
sible,” but we had to admitit. When the proposal was made that 
the coast railway from Tien-tsin to the Yang-tsze should be con- 
structed by an Anglo-American syndicate, the scheme was op- 
posed by the German Minister at Peking, in February, 1898, on 
the ground that “no railway could be constructed in Shantung 
without a previous arrangement with Germany.”* The protest 
was repeated later in a more peremptory manner, and the 
Tsung-li-yamén were informed that they would ignore it at their 
peril. In the end the combined Anglo-German concession for the 
coast line, in spite of Mr. Balfour’s opinion that “ the simple plan 
ot a single joint general enterprise covering the whole line would, 
however, I think, -be preferable,” was only arranged upon the 
condition that the northern half of the track should be built, 
equipped and worked under exclusively German management. 
Our consent to this was, no doubt, given in connection with thie 
Delagoa Bay agreement, as well as in our nervous tendency to 
suffer Germany to steal a horse sooner than allow Russia to look 
over a hedge. But the fundamental principle of our policy in 
China has been weakened by the ultimate recognition of the “ in- 
admissible ”—that, in respect of railways and mines, in a word, 
of all ground rights, the “open door” was not to exist in the 
German sphere. Germany, in one word, has set herself from the 
first, and with striking success, to resist the incursion of any 
foreign factor which could form an obstacle at a later date to 
the “ effective occupation” of Shan-tung. 

In the present crisis two suggestions have been obvious—the 
first that Germany desires to loosen the fabric of Chinese integrity 
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and to further shake the position of the dynasty ; the second that 
she does not recognize our claims—or at least the popular notion 


of them now entertained in this country—to the Yang-tsze 
Valley. While Russia has shown an unmistakable and almost 
pusillanimous dread of the consequences of further foreign inter- 
ference in China for the present upon any score whatever, 
Germany need not have acted differently had her object been to 
provoke the utmost aggravation of the danger, if not indeed the 
universal disorders in which she will some day find her oppor- 
tunity. In the murder of his Minister, the German Emperor has 
every justification for a minatory attitude as a matter ot ab- 
stract morals. In practice, however, the exaction of unsparing 
vengeance would mean the partition of China. Berlin is not 
unaware of that fact. The attitude of Russia is precisely what 
it was in the Armenian massacres, and places the maintenance ot 
the dynasty and the political status quo in China above all other 
considerations. The famous declaration in which we can read 
no sense if we do not read “No quarter”; the programme of 
planting flags upon the walls of Peking; the magnification of 
Count Waldersee; and above all the plain suggestion of Baron 
von Richthofen to Viscount Gough* that the Powers should 
threaten to destroy the Imperial tombs and take upon themselves, 
if need be, the immeasurable responsibilities for this tremendous 
profanation of ancestor-worship—all this shows that Germany 
not only believes the disintegration of China to be inevitable, but 
intends to make itso. The landing of German troops at Shanghai, 
and the despatch of German gunboats up the Yang-tsze are ex- 
plained away by the Koélnische Zeitung in the venerable manner. 
Germany, we are told, has no aggressive designs in that region, 
and agrees with England that it is a sphere in which the “ open 
door” must be maintained. Exactly. It is not recognized as 
our sphere. It is to be the cosmopolitan sphere. Germany is to 
entrench herself in her monopoly in Shan-tung, and to share the 
advantages of the “open door” with us upon the Yang-tsze. 
This is a characteristic Anglo-German bargain. It is with 
a particular view to our position in the event of a break-up 
of China that we seek German support. It is in that event we 
shall most surely lose it. The Chinese pledge was simply that 
the Yang-tsze region would not be alienated to “ any Power ’’— 
ourselves included. Other nations hold us to our bond, which, of 
course, would become waste paper if the Chinese Government by 
any mishap should cease to exist. No nation recognizes on our part 
a territorial claim to the Yang-tsze. It is certain that in the case 
of the disruption of China, Germany would claim the whole 
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region from the Yellow River up to the north bank of the Yang- 
tsze. Much the most probable of all eventual results of the 
Kiao-chau episode is that we shall lose at least the northern, 
and incomparably the better, half of the great middle region. 
These are speculations upon contingencies that may be extremely 
remote; but if our object is to safeguard our own interests 
against the worst turn of events, any Englishman who looks 
thoughtfully to the end in these matters, will perceive that if we 
desire other security than our own foresight, power, and deter- 
mination, we had better go elsewhere than to Germany, and soon. 
In the Yang-tsze Valley she will be never our ally, but, inevitably, 
our chief danger. 

“Ote toi que je my mette!” It was in this pregnant phrase 
that the temper of his countrymen towards England was recently 
expressed in a brochure,* for which he deserves the warm 
gratitude of every subject of the Queen, by one of our few 
friends in Germany, Baron Langwerth von Simmern, who is 
fairer to us than we merit, and belongs to the older generation. 
It would be impossible to sum the truth with a more accurate 
force. The whole meaning of the national attitude of modern 
Germany towards us is that of a warrant to quit. Escape from 
the European vice, commanding millions of Chinese, planted upon 
the other side of Russia and in a position to assail England by land 
—that is the great calculation which has now formed in the Ger- 
man mind, and there are unanswerable reasons why the problem 
should be worked out at our expense rather than at that of “the 
Eastern neighbour.” Nothing Germany can do will prevent the in- 
crease of the already immense Russian race by two millionsa year 
No war with Russia could end in security, and to defeat her would 
be like stabbing water. Germany would not only risk what she 
is most resolute to avoid, war upon her own soil, but with her now 
highly organized industrial development so much more vulner- 
able than her old hard peasant-life, her frontiers once penetrated 
she would risk too much. The stakes are no longer in any 
comparison equal. But Germany is strengthening her position 
so rapidly in Constantinople, Asia Minor, China, and upon the 
sea, that she reckons upon forcing Russia to a peaceful settle- 
ment upon vast terms of partition both in the Near East and the 
Farther East. As to that aim, it would be disastrous if any 
illusion were to prevail in this country. Russia and Germany 
have to live side by side for all time, and though the situation 
that the Kaiser has set himself to create between them, by a 
policy which has shown even more genius in its adroitness than 


* England in Siidafrika und die grossen Germanischer Weltinteressen. Wies- 
baden, 1900. 
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in its daring, is growing dangerous, and will become much 
more so upon both the European and Asiatic frontiers of the 
Empire of the Czars, the inducements to compromise will be 
overwhelming. Mr. Chamberlain, after his Leicester speech, 
was rebuffed straight in the face by the declaration in Count 
von Biilow’s “ Grosseres Deutschland ” speech on the Navy Bill : 
‘‘We stand always upon the solid ground of reality and of actual 
relations, and a sound, realpolitik cannot and never will allow 
us to forget that the German centre is in Europe, and the safety 
of our European position rests upon the Triple Alliance and the 
good relations with Russia.” If anything were required to 
complete this utterance, and to bring out the whole spirit of this 
speech, it would be found in the further passage :— 

‘The last hundred years have brought to Germany prosperity, power, and 
fortune. But we have also waked envy, and envy plays a great ré/e in the life of 
individuals and people. Against us there is much envy in the world—political 
envy and commercial envy. There are groups and currents of interests, perhaps 
also people, who find that the Germans were more convenient acceptable neigh- 
bours in these earlier days, when, in spite of our education and culture, the 


foreigner looked down upon us in commercial and political regard, like Lochniisige 
Cavaliére upon the tutors in their houses.” 


The inimitable epithet Lochndsige is the favourite term which 
Germans apply to us whenever they think that we do not even 
yet—it is probably true—appreciate their greatness, whether pre- 
sent or potential ; and the extraordinary stress laid upon politico- 
commercial envy completed the unmistakable significance for 
the Reichstag of the whole utterance. The speech left no ves- 
tige of doubt that Germany was called upon to double her fleet 
against one of the great English-speaking Powers. - The Spec- 
tator believes it to be the American. As the point is of some im- 
portance, it is as well to ask whether that belief can survive any 
reconsideration of the German Foreign Minister’s reference to 
the two nations :-— 


‘* Our relations to the United States have been demonstrated a few days ago 
with warmth by the President himself, and we are inclined to equal advances. 
So far as England is concerned, we are gladly ready upon the basis of full 
reciprocity and mutual respect to live with her in peace and harmony ; but pre- 
cisely because the international situation is now favourab!e must we utilise it in 
order to secure ourselves for the future.” 


The latter sentiment is one that we could do no better than 
re-echo. It is the only axiom in which England and Germany 
can find any common denominators for their relations. 

The words of the Kaiser at Stettin, “ Unsere Zukunft liegt auf 
dem Wasser” have captured the imagination of Germany more 
completely than any since “Die Wacht am Rhein.” However late 
the United Empire has arrived upon the scene of welt-politih, 
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rermans no longer despair of redressing the fault of time, or 
dream of surrendering the struggle for national supremacy. 
There is no possible form of human effort in which their race has 
not achieved great things, and they are not willing to be beaten 
upon any field. The quarrel over the Kruger telegram has never 
been forgotten or forgiven, and the ill-advised ridicule indulged 
in by this country upon the subject cf Prince Henry’s “Crawl to 
the East” with the Deutschland and the Gefion after the occupa- 
tion of Kiao-chau, was a bitter mortification to Germany. ‘They 
have replied after their solid manner by two naval programmes 


within two years. We were too much engaged with our own 
troubles to realize in the faintest degree the state of almost 
unexampled anger into which all Germany was thrown at the 
beginning of the year by our capture of German ships, and above 
all by that of the mail-steamer Bundesrath—an Imperial mail- 
steamer, as the more extreme Anglophobes insisted upon calling 
her. It was an episode distinguished by a melancholy clumsiness 


on our side, but it played a very remarkable part in ensuring 
the passage of the new Navy Bill, committing the Kaiser's 
subjects once for all to the creation of a really great fleet, 
and confirming the fixed popular association between naval 
development and hostility to England. Germany is driven 
by great forees—by a passionate race-ideal that is now in- 
separable from material necessity, and by the impetus of a 
practical success, which, since 1870, has never known a check. 
We shall do well to understand the profound energy and 
determination with which the Germans repel the sugges- 
tions we make them, that the future belongs irrevocably to 
the Anglo-Saxon and the Slav. They are resolved that it 
shall not be so, and they believe—their history has given 
them the right to do so—that, as Moltke said, a great people 
carries its destiny within itself, and that inward strength will 
realize its proportionate external expression in despite of every 
political obstacle. Germany isa country of fifty-five millions of in- 
habitants—a people already more numerous than the whole white 
inhabitants of the British Empire, and increasing at the rate of 
a million a year, and with a relative rapidity greater than that 
even of Russia or the United States. In five years she could 
place a majority of Germans in Australia, in seven more she 
could swamp, if she were allowed, the present population of 
Canada and South Africa. For Germany, as a world-power, the 
question of finding a home under her flag for her surplus swarms 
will soon become a matter of life and death. A few years ago 
she hoped to acquire both South Africa and the Philippines, 
with colonies in South America. It was the Anglo-Saxon that 
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blocked the way everywhere, and it is against that race, but 
obviously against the more assailable branch of it, that the 
naval and colonial policy of the German Empire is directed. 
She cannot cease her course in this direction if she would; 
for, like ourselves, she has paid the penalty of transforming 
herself from an agricultural to an industrial. nation — she 
is no longer self-supporting, and eight millions of Germans 
depend upon sea-borne imports for bread. We appear to scout 
the idea of serious naval competition from Germany, for the 
reasons, no doubt, that she holds the Atlantic record; that her 
steamship fleet is growing by such gigantic strides as last year, 
when we were beaten for the first time in our history, not merely 
by the relative, but by the absolute increase in tonnage of a rival 
mercantile marine; or, which is probably the chief source of our 
security, that the United States Naval Attaché lately reported to 
his Government that German shipbuilding for organization and 
perfect completeness now far excels anything in England. Her 
future lies on the water. Stretching out her hand to the trident, 
avid for empire, believing that colonies belong of right to those 
who can fill them, and markets to those who can excel—Ger- 
many’s real struggle is not with the Slav, and her fundamental 
conviction is that in China the work of superseding the British 
Empire shall begin. There, above all, the relations of the two 
countries must resolve themselves into the attempt of two solid 
bodies to occupy the same space. 


X. 


ELECTORS AND THE NAVY. 


Louts Napoleon, in 1849, shortly after his election to the Presi- 
dency of the French Republic, appointed a Commission of the 
National Assembly to report as to the arrangements necessary to 
enable France to wrest from Britain the command of the sea. In 
their report the Commissioners observe that in England “ nothing 
is organized,” and they add also, “at sea nothing can be extemporized.” 
We have recently, in South Africa, had sad experience of the 
truth of such a remark in regard to Lord Lansdowne’s military 
preparations, and we have no justification for supposing that Mr. 
Goschen’s preparations for a great naval war are much better. 

If we neglect to maintain an adequate Navy, superior in 
number of ships, speed, armament, and equipment to the rapidly 
increasing navies of neighbouring Powers, our only alternative 
to war will be another ignominious surrender of territory, com- 
merce, prestige, and our just rights, as on the occasion of the 
occupation of the Cameroons and other places in Africa, parts 
of which we subsequently bought back from Germany in ex- 
change for Heligoland, and more recently when, in obedience to 
the orders of Russia, two British men-of-war had to quit Port 
Arthur, whilst that nation took possession of and fortified it—a 
port where we had rights fully equal to, if not superior, to those 
of Russia. To keep up our Navy in proper proportion to the 
enormous efforts to increase their navies now being made by 
other nations, such as Russia, France, and Germany—to say 
nothing of friendly Powers such as Japan, or neutrals like the 
United States,—and to maintain our prestige and our right to an 
undoubted supremacy on the ocean, will certainly entail upon 
us a considerable expenditure of money; but not to do so will 
encourage our enemies to molest us, and be not only incomparably 
more expensive but ruinous. 

Have we any reliable grounds for supposing that we have a 
sufficient number of line of battleships and cruisers, modern guns 
and ammunition to equip them, officers and men to man them, an 
ample source of supply of the best steam coal that we can rely on 
with certainty irrespective of strikes and other contingencies, 
colliers properly constructed with all the latest improvements for 
rapidly coaling at sea, and ships fitted as floating workshops to 
accompany our fleets in time of war? No. For although the 
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House of Commons is denied trustworthy information on this 
subject there are good grounds for believing that on all these 
points our Navy is lamentably deficient. 

Britishers have much reason to be proud of the osthiaiae pluck, 
determination, and seamanship of their grandfathers and great- 
grandfathers in the early part of the present century, and the 
splendid achievements by which they muddled through their 
difficulties at that period. Indeed, the present generation are 
much given to disparaging our neighbours, their ships, seamen, 
and their officers, and to believing and saying “ Oh, one Britisher 
or one British man-of-war will beat any two foreigners or foreign 
men-of-war.” The justification for such a beliefno longer exists, 
if it everdid. Railways, telegraphs, steam, machinery, and other 
mechanical appliances have completely revolutionized warfare 
since 1805. Steel, steam, and science have now, to a large 
extent, taken the place of British muscle and seamanship. Even 
if it were otherwise, is it not unfair, ungenerous, cowardly, and 
even dangerous, merely on account of the expenditure necessary 
for an adequate Navy, properly equipped, to risk sending our 
daring countrymen to fight a naval battle against an enemy 
superior in number of ships, armament, &c.? Prince Bismarek 
said, “If we are obliged to stake the blood of our people against 
our enemies in the field, then are we also bound to provide them 
with the best weapons of offence and defence which money can procure.” 
In the last schedule of British ships which Mr. Goschen presented 
to the House of Commons there were included sixteen obsolete 
battleships, ten coast defence ships, eleven cruisers: total, thirty-seven 
ships—all armed with old-fashioned muzzle-loading guns as their 
principal armament! 

In matters connected with the Home Office, Board of Trade, 
Post Office, Local Government Board, &c., the public know 
pretty well whether the Minister at the head of each of these 
Departments is satisfactorily performing his duties, because 
such Departments are necessarily at all times carrying on the 
duties for which they exist, and their efficiency is therefore daily 
being practically tested. In a like manner the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company, the White Star, and other steamship com- 
panies are continuously performing the services for which they 
exist, and therefore the proprietors (the shareholders) have the 
means of knowing whether or not the business is being satisfac- 
torily performed. 

This, however, is not the case with the Departments under 
the management of Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Goschen re- 
spectively. These two Departments exist for the purposes 
of war, and it is therefore only in time of war, intermit- 
tently and at long intervals, that they are practically tested. 
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In times of peace they have only to provide for war and 
to keep everything in the highest state of efficiency and readi- 
ness for being brought into use immediately on the commence- 
ment of hostilities; and the proprietors (the taxpayers) have 
no satisfactory or reliable means of knowing whether or not 
this part of the business is or is not being satisfactorily performed. 
The work of both these Offices is highly technical, largely 
dependent upon, firstly, the advice of trained naval and military 
experts who have devoted their lives to the study, if not to the 
practice, of war; secondly, the action taken (or not taken) by 
the Political Chief on the advice he receives from the expert. 
He, the Chief, being selected for political reasons uninfluenced 
by any consideration as to whether or not he has any acquaint- 
ance whatever with the very technical and complicated business 
he'is to direct, and on which the security of the Empire depends. 

Notwithstanding that usually the politicians selected to manage 
the Navy and the Army are therefore absolutely ignorant of the 
subjects they have to deal with, there is no reason why each of 
them should not be held individually responsible for the efficiency 
of the Department he is employed to organize and control. If 
they are men of ability and business capacity, and will take care 
to have efficient men undef them to advise them—a competent 
expert adviser at the Admiralty as First Naval Lord, and at the 
War Office as Commander-in-Chief—and will act prudently on 
the advice given, all might go well; but, unfortunately, this is 
not usually the procedure of these two Political Chiefs. 

The business of the Admiralty and War Office in an Empire 
like that of Great Britain is of a nature which necessitates a very 
heavy annual expenditure ; indeed, they are sometimes described 
us the two great spending Departments. The growth of the 
Empire, population, and commerce, and the ever-growing arma- 
ments of other countries, entail on us an ever-increasing expen- 
dittire ; an increase, however, which is not nearly as great as. 
the increase of territory, population, and wealth to be protected, 
or of our facilities for providing for the expenditure. The House 
of Commons never refuses to vote ungrudgingly whatever sup- 
plies for the Navy and Army the Political Chiefs of these Depart- 
ments ask for." The people, if asked to decide between an 
increased’ expenditure, with ‘security against disasters and mis- 
fortunes in the’ event of war, or reduced expenditure, with the 
risk of being found insufficiently prepared, would most certainly 
decide in favour of the former. ‘ Nevertheless, rightly or wrongly, 
an impression prevails with Ministers (especially Chancellors of 
the Exchequer) that increased expenditure, involving additional 
taxation, will not be popular with the people, and will not 
improve the prospects of their Party at the next election. Con- 
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sequently, the First Lord and the Secretary for War usually mis- 
represent to Parliament the true condition of these two Services, 
on which the security of the Empire depends. 

It seems almost impossible that Ministers employed and trusted 
by the people to provide for the National Defences, and to 
see that the Navy and the Army shall be maintained in a 
perfect state of efficiency, should withhold from the House ot 
Commons information as to certain urgent needs for these Services 
which they know have not been provided for, should omit from 
the so-called Annual Estimates which they present to Parliament 
any allusion to the omission, and, if questioned on the subject, 
should deny the fact. It is so discreditable as to make it appear 
incredible ; nevertheless, we, unfortunately, have in recent years 
had so many proofs of its being a common practice that it no 
longer admits of any doubt. A Minister learns that some con- 
siderable additional expenditure is necessary for the efficiency of 
the Service entrusted to him—improved guns for the Army, 
more men, reserves of stores, or more battleships or cruisers for 
the Navy—he mentions the fact at a secret conference of the 
Ministers (a Cabinet Council). Some of the Ministers not 
responsible for the Navy or the Army consider that proposals for 
increased expenditure will not be popular, and therefore that 
they will not be desirable in the interests of the Party ; some 
objections are raised, probably by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and the Minister returns to his office and directs the 
required amounts to be omitted from the so-called “ Estimates ” 
which he will lay before Parliament, professedly as having been 
carefully prepared to provide for all that he and his expert 
advisers consider necessary for the efficiency of the Service. 

This reprehensible procedure has gradually come about by, 
first, the persistent repudiation on the part of Ministers of 
the individual responsibility of each of them to the people 
for the efficiency of the Department he is appointed to con- 
trol; secondly, the gradual endeavour to obtain acceptance 
for the idea that the respective Departments of. Government 
are not managed by separate individuals, but that the whole 
of the Departments collectively are managed by one Committee, 
Council, Board, or Cabinet, that is to say that the private and 
confidential meetings of Ministers for consultation (though they 
are merely secret meetings, of which there is no official record), 
shall be magnified into the fiction of a regularly recognized and 
properly constituted Board for the management of all the Depart- 
ments; thirdly, the facility such an arrangement affords for a 
body of high-minded honourable gentlemen to condescend, with 
impunity and without liability to reprobation, to subordinate the 
interests of the Empire to the interests of Party, in a manner and 
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to an extent such as in their individual capacities, or in any other 
walk of life, they would repudiate with all the energy at their 
command ; and lastly, the withholding from the people or their 
representatives in Parliament of any expert opinion as to the 
sufficiency and efficiency of the number and equipment of the 
naval and military forces until “ muddles” and disasters shall 
have occurred. 

Absence of defined duties and, consequently, of all definite 
responsibility, and, instead thereof, facilities for keeping the 
House of Commons in the dark as to the needs of the Navy and 
the Army, and the truth as to the condition of these two Services, 
may be very convenient for Ministers; but that it is dangerous 
to the welfare and security of the Empire is an incontrovertible 
fact of which we have had the many proofs which justified 
Lord Rosebery’s famous phrase. Moreover, this want of clearly 
defined duty and responsibility applies not only to the Minister 
in charge, but permeates the whole Department, and enables 
Ministers to get those under them to refrain from making what. 
might be considered inconvenient reports as to the requirements 
of the Service or to modify their reports by understating the 
case. 

The Cabinet system as at present worked is an irrational ar- 
rangement, designed solely to shelve individual responsibility,— 
there can be no other responsibility worthy of the name—collec- 
tive responsibility being but a fiction. It is the root of the de- 
fects complained of by Lord Salisbury on 30th January last,* and 
the only serious defect in the working of the splendid principles 
of the British Constitution. 

It may, perhaps, be supposed that, as the Navy and Army 
Estimates are accompanied by an annual statement, the House of 
Commons is therein furnished with that expert opinion as to the 
sufficiency and efficiency of the number and equipment of the 
forces which has been alluded to as being so very necessary, and 
which would, if furnished to Parliament, enable any Member to 
ascertain whether or not the Estimates presented to Parliament 
by the First Lord and the Secretary for War (who are amateurs 
as regards naval and military matters) had or had not been 
framed to provide for all that their, expert advisers considered 
necessary. These statements, however, do nothing of the kind; 
they only contain, at the best, second-hand information. Doubt- 
less they may be in accordance with what the Ministers who 
have prepared and presented them believe to be the facts, but 
the proverb says, “ The wish is father to the thought,” and none 
of us can ever forget how often statements made by the various 


* Lord Salisbury confessed to the House of Lords, ‘‘I do not think the British 
Constitution as at present worked is a good fighting machine.” 
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political spokesmen of the Navy and the Army—things not 
authenticated or corroborated by the experts—prove to be wholly 
incorrect, and have, as Lord Charles Beresford said, “landed us, 
in consequence, in scares, panics, and wasteful expenditure.” 

For instance, in 1874, the statement of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty (Mr. Goschen) having indicated that we had fifty-one 
ironclads, Mr. Ward Hunt, on April 20th, 1874, immediately after 
superseding Mr. Goschen, informed the House that we had in 
reality only fourteen sea-going ships out of a nominal fleet of 
fifty-one ironclads, and that, whilst money had been voted the 
previous year for the construction of 8,105 tons of new ironclads, 
only 5,592 tons had been produced—see Hansard, Vol. 218, 
pp. 850,870. Admiral Lord John Hay, in his speech on the same 
occasion, confirmed the above statements as to the inefficient 
state in which the Navy was left by Mr. Goschen on the termina- 
tion of his administration of the Naval Department in 1873. 

These misrepresentations and instances of wilful neglect to 
make proper provision for the Navy, on which mainly depends 
the security of the Empire, are not confined to the Ministers of 
any one Party—both Liberals and Conservatives are equally to 
blame in this respect. Experience has shown that under our 
system of Party Government—though, doubtless, the best form 
of Government that has yet existed—the Party in office has a 
strong inducement to reduce expenditure by the sacrifice of 
efficiency, in the hope of courting favour with the electorate, 
and the Government is too apt to postpone from one year to 
another a large proportion of the expenditure necessary for an 
adequate fleet. Whilst Ministers are, as a rule, always ready to 
meet the strongly-expressed wishes of the people, it is only when 
forced thereto by the voice of the public and the Press that at 
any time within the last century the Government has attempted 
to make provision for an adequate Navy, and as soon as the 
public and the Press have been lulled into a false sense of security 
by such a commencement, the Government has relapsed into 
making insufficient provision for the Navy until again urged on 
by the sudden prospect of hostilities or by the voice of the 
public. 

Remember Lord Northbrook’s statements in 1884, as to the 
sufficiency of the provision made for the Navy, followed not long 
after by an increase of the Navy Estimates to the extent of nearly 
50 per cent.; Lord George Hamilton’s similar statements in 1888, 
followed immediately by his Special Naval Defence Act, and 
an expenditure of some twenty millions to add seventy ships 
to the fleet with all possible despatch; Sir William Vernon 
Harcourt’s similar statements on behalf of Earl Spencer in 
December, 1893, followed immediately by an increased pro- 
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gramme. In each of these three cases it was pressure of public 
opinion—not patriotic or conscientious sense of duty in the First 
Lord—that eventually extracted an admission that the Navy was 
not properly prepared, and that increased expenditure was urgently 
required. On the last occasion a Cabinet Minister (Sir William 
Harcourt), in speaking as to the efficiency of the Fleet, was 
understood to have said that he was supported by the opinion of 
the naval experts at the Admiralty, a statement which, as might 
be expected, these officers so strongly resented, that to prevent 
their resigning this same politician had to tell the House of 
Jommons that he had not said that which he was under- 
stood to have said. See Hansard, Vol. 19, p. 1877, and Vol. 20, 
p. 112. 

That event enabled us to see a little behind the scenes. It 
seems that the naval expert adviser (the First Naval Lord) 
had properly advised Lord Spencer, his political chief, as to 
the necessity for the construction of more ships; having done 
so it only remained for him to carry out the directions and 
decisions of his chief, and not to concern himself with the misre- 
presentations which, for Party purposes, might be made by politi- 
cians as to the condition of the Navy. Similar misrepresentations. 
had been made by almost every previous First Lord throughout 
the century without having caused any talk about the Naval 
Lords resigning. On this occasion, however, Sir William 
Harcourt was understood to have made the First Naval Lord 
a party to the statement which, as a matter of course, any man 
of honour, not having the excuse ot being a Party politician, 
would resent. The result was that the Navy was considerably 
strengthened. 

No stronger evidence than this can be required to show the 
necessity for the House of Commons being furnished annually 
with reports, made to the First Lord for the purpose, by the ex- 
perts at the head of each of the several Departments of the 
Admiralty, on the condition, the working, and the needs of the 
Service placed under his immediate control. 

The necessity for this was pointed out by Admiral Sir Spencer 
Robinson (formerly Controller of the Navy, and one of the Naval 
Lords) thirty years ago, and since then has repeatedly been urged 
by him and other writers experienced and well qualified to advise 
on the subject. Of course, it would be opposed by Ministers, and 
our representatives in Parliament have so far not troubled them- 
selves about it, most of them appearing to be too indifferent to 
such a subject as the efficiency of the Navy, on which depends the 
existence of the Empire. ; 

Ministers will maintain that the presentation of such reports 
made, to the First Lord and the Secretary for War, would 
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be disclosing to foreign nations confidential information which 
should be carefully concealed from our possible opponents 
and rivals. They know very well, however, that the Ministers 
of those nations are well posted with such information as would 
be contained in these reports, because they keep experts here in 
their employ expressly to obtain it for them. Moreover, such _ 
reports are made annually for presentation to Parliament by some 
of these heads of Departments, e.g., the Medical Director-General, 
Hydrographer, &c., and should be made by all the heads, as for 
very many years past has been the practice in the United States. 
Also, they will plead that it would much increase their difficulty 
in keeping their Party in office, and would lead to more frequent 
General Elections or appeals to the electors. But would the 
electors object to this, or would they prefer to be kept in the 
dark as to the extent to which the security of the Empire is 
being jeopardized by the First Lord and the Secretary for 
War postponing the necessary provision for the efficient equip- 
ment of the defensive forces ? 

Does the Empire exist for the convenience of the Ministers and 
Party politicians, or are the Ministers employed for the service 
of the Empire? 

In 1890 the Royal Commission on the Naval and Military 
Departments (Hartington Commission) made the following recom- 
mendation bearing on this subject :— 

‘“We consider that it would be of advantage if each member of the Board 
were required to prepare annual reports of the condition and working of the 
branches of the Service placed under his immediate control. This practice 


would tend to mark that individual responsibility for administration of well- 
defined duties which we desire to enforce.” 


But apparently this Commission, like many others, was only 
appointed to shelve the question—at a time when Ministers saw 
that the people seemed inclined to insist upon having necessary 
reforms introduced into the management of the Navy and Army 
—for the recommendations of the Commission have not been 
given effect to. 

More recently, namely, on 27th July last, the necessity for 
these reports was forcibly brought before Parliament by the dis- 
asters we sustained in South Africa, and Lord Salisbury, Lord 
Rosebery, and Lord Kimberley spoke as follows, viz :— 


“The MARQUIS OF SALISBURY: I am afraid that in our complex civilization 
it is necessary for us to trust largely to the testimony and vigilance of experts in 
whom you have confidence.” 

“The EARL OF ROSEBERY: Then the noble Marquis tells us we rely on 
the opinion of experts. If he will give us the opinion of experts we will rely 
on them too. . . . It is part of our extraordinary policy never tv have 
an expert at the head of our naval or military Services, but he has an expeit 
in that office, the Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief. , . . Is it too much 
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to ask the Government that before that event occurs we should be placed in pos- 
session of the opinions of those experts which are so reassuring to them and would 
be so reassuring tous? I would not limit the wish to what my noble friend indi- 
cated in his racy manner—reassurance on military affairs. J should be very glad 
to have an assurance with regard to the Navy—I do not mean Mr. Goschen, but the 
men in command of our fleets—the Mediterranean Fleet, for example—that they 
are quite satisfied as to our preparedness for controversies. . . . I venture to 
say that it is the opinion of the vast majority of the community of this country that 
a few reassuring words founded on expert knowledge with regard to our prepared- 
ness for the eventualities which may occur this year or the next would be a profound 
sonsolation,” 

“The EARL OF KIMBERLEY:. .. . J think my noble friend, Lord Rosebery, 
was justified in what he said as regards the desirability of knowing what the expert 
opinion is, but I agree with the noble Marquis the Secretary of State for War, and 
differ from my noble friend, upon the point of whether we ought to have the 
Commander-in-Chief appearing in this House and undertaking duties which in 
:y opinion can only be discharged by a responsible Minister. . . . If the 
Commander-in-Chief comes here and makes his statement, the First Naval Lord 
must come here and make his statement. I think it would be impossible for any 
Minister to undertake the conduct of either the Military or the Naval Depart- 
ment of the State if the experts were to be set up as the great authorities in 
Parliament. But while I say that, I limit it entirely to the point of the expert 
appearing here or in the House of Commons, and I do think the Government ought 
to carefully give us, on their own responsibility, the authentic statements they have 
received from their experts, so far as the interests of the public service permitted of 
the public expression of such opinions. That course would not tend to weaken 
the Government. On the contrary it would tend to strengthen the Government 
by strengthening the public confidence in the statement made by the Government, 
and the public would understand that, when the statement of a Minister was not 
accompanied by the expert’s opinion, circumstances rendered it necessary that that 
opinion should not be published.” 


The measure of the standard of strength required for the 
British Navy is not a fixed number of ships, but a number pro- 
portionate to those possessed by other nations, and varying 
according to the efforts being made by other nations. Looking 
at the matter from this point of view, it will be found that in the 
last few years, under Mr. Goschen’s control of the Admiralty, so 
far from the strength of the British Navy, relatively to the 
Navies of the two next strongest Maritime Powers, having been 
improved, the reverse has been the case. 

In 1889, when Lord George Hamilton was First Lord of the 
Admiralty, the House of Commons was, for the first and last 
time, informed (see Return No. 90 of 1889) as to the ships of each 
class in the Navies of other nations, the standard number, 
based thereon, which the First Lord and his expert naval 
adviser considered the British Navy should be brought up to 
as rapidly as possible to ensure its being superior to the com- 
bined Navies of any two Foreign Powers, the names and the 
number of the effective ships in the British Navy, and the 
additional ships required to bring the Navy up to the proposed 
standard. From this list of British ships which Lord George 
Hamilton presented ten years ago he excluded the Warrior and 
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other obsolete ships. Somewhat similar lists of the ships of each 
nation have from time to time been presented since then, but in 
a much less complete and useful manner, and without any informa- 
tion as to the proposed standard for the British Navy, and with 
the obsolete ships put back again into the list of British ships, 
whereby the strength thereof was made to appear far in excess 
of what it really is. Thus, in the latest Return (No.113 of 1899) 
presented by Mr. Goschen, the Warrior, omitted ten years pre- 
viously by Lord George Hamilton, and some sixty or seventy 
other obsolete ships were included. A few days afterwards, on 
attention being drawn to this by the Press (The Globe, 29th 
January, 1900), Mr. Goschen ordered this vessel (Warrior) and 
some few of the others to be struck off the list of the Navy; 
evidently, therefore, if he was right in doing so, he was not 
justified in including them in the Return presented to Parlia- 
ment. 

To compare the “effective” ships afloat and building at these 
two periods (1889 and 1900) it is necessary to eliminate from 
the lists for all three countries the “ineffective” or obsolete 
ships. A ready means of doing this approximately is to exclude 
all ships launched prior to 1881 (or twenty years old), because 
page 278, Appendix 9, of the Navy Estimates shows that the life 
of an armoured or protected ship may be taken at about twenty- 
two years. On this principle, the vessels with obsolete muzzle- 
loading guns will be omitted, and probably the Thunderer and 
Devastation are the only ships whose omission might be questioned. 

The effective ships for the two periods will then stand as fol- 
follows, viz. :— 


JANUARY 1889. JANUARY, 1900. 
CLASS OF SHIP. . ¥ . 
Pe French and re rench an 
British. Russian. British, eatin, 
th th op oh 
' r=} r=] ° i=] P i) 
Pe A =i 7] -_ = » — ait » o- = 
HERE EEIEIEIEIE 
“aiqgif#|i¢ialaicialalial|ala 
Armoured. ' 
Battleships 38 | 15 | 53 || 25 | 12 | 37 | 34) 17 | 51/]\ 34) 16 | 50 
Coast Defence ... 12) —/| 12 } 18 |.-44}224.—| — 15} 1 | 16 
Cruisers... ; 12; —/12)10| 6/16] 9) 14] 23) 13 | 14 | 27 
| = ee Se eee Pe oe peer 
Total ... | 62] 15 | 77 || 53.| 22 | 75 | 43) 31 | 74/| 62 | 31 | 93 
Cruisers protected ... | 28 | 58 | 86 8 | 9 | 17 |103)| 12 |115)| 39 | 12 | 51 
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In 1889 France and Russia had only twenty-five battleships 
afloat, and twelve building; we had thirty-eight afloat, yet Lord 
George Hamilton thought it necessary to build fifteen more, as 
will be seen above. The position is worse at the present time, 
even if we disregard the enormous efforts to create powerful 
fleets now being made by Germany, United States, and Japan; 
the difference to the disadvantage of Great Britain as regards the 
respective classes of ships being as follows :— 


| 
French and | Ratio 
Russian. | (approximately). 
| 
‘ 1889 5 37 5 to 3 
Battleships ... pec 1900 5] 50 S408 


Class. Year. British. 


. 1889 75 
Armoured ships... 1900 93 


Cruisers, protected { re : Po 


This shows how persistently France and Russia have been, and 
still are, overtaking us in new construction. So much for the 
aspect of the question of Mr. Goschen’s management from that 
point of view. 

During the last five years a strong opinion has been entertained 
that the amount of new construction which each year Mr. 
Goschen has informed the House will be provided during the 
year has been inadequate; yet his performance has been less and 
is a repetition of his former tactics when he was at the head of 
the Navy thirty years ago. He promised for the two years 
1871-2 and 1872-3 new construction to the extent of 42,665 
tons, and produced only 32,327 tons; in the following year, 
1873-4, he was to have produced 8,505 tons of new ironclads, 
but produced only 5,592 tons, not much more than one half of 
what he should have done. He then went out of office, but now 
we have him back again. For the last three years, 1897, 1898, 
and 1899, the new construction which he undertook to carry 
out (and for which Parliament voted the necessary money) com- 
pared with the value actually produced was as follows, viz. :— 


Year. Voted. Utilized. 


£ £ 

1897-8 7,191,043 5,051,388 | 2,139,654 
1898-9 7,688,697 6,732,925 955,772 
1899-00 8,855,481 7,328,967 1,526,514 


Total 23,735,221 19,113,281 | 4,621,940 
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Consequently, instead of providing new ship-building for the 
Navy during the last three years to the value of £23,735,221, he 
only provided it to the value of £19,113,281, or £4,621,940 (or 
about five armoured battleships) less than he should have 
produced. On the 21st May, 1900, in reply to a question by Mr. 
Yerburgh, Mr. Goschen excused himself on the plea that the 
money not spent the first year was re-voted the second year, and 
the money not spent that year re-voted the third year, and that 
it was incorrect to add together his failings in three consecutive 
years. This excuse will not, however, hold good in face of Mr. 
Goschen’s other statement that what had been asked for was 
absolutely necessary for the safety of the country. According 
to that we are far below the limit of safety, and yet no effort is 
made by him this year to overtake this great deficiency. Be that 
as it may, two strange facts are apparent. First, that in three 
years he has failed to obtain from the dockyards, for our fleet, 
new shipping to the value of nearly four and three-quarter millions 
which he had admitted it was necessary to obtain, and yet the 
British dockyards were producing ships for foreign nations. 
Secondly, these strange proceedings tally most unaccountably 
with his proceedings in the last three years of his employment on 
a previous occasion as First Lord. 

Notwithstanding these shortcomings, and the grievous extent 
to which our Navy is deficient in battleships, cruisers and 
destroyers (approximately twenty battleships, sixty fast cruisers, 
and at least forty destroyers), the programme for this year 
provides for laying down only two battleships, six armoured 
cruisers, and one protected cruiser, and the excuse Mr. Goschen 
makes for not laying down more, viz., that British ship-builders 
and armour-plate makers cannot execute further orders at present, 
is flatly contradicted by both. 

Lord Salisbury recently warned us of the danger of invasion, 
and as a protection suggested the formation of rifle-clubs 
throughout the country. If, however, we maintain an adequate 
and efficiently equipped Navy the immense fleet of transports 
conveying the troops, guns, ammunition, horses, &c., necessary 
for an invasion of this country would be destroyed before the 
landing could be effected. If, on the contrary, we so lose the 
command of our ocean highways that an enemy can send an 
army across to these shores, the enemy will have no need to 
resort to that course. Having wrested from us the command of 
the sea and taken from us our possession of the oceans which 
unite the various parts of the Empire, he can adopt the simpler 
course of capturing the ships bringing in our supplies of food and 
of raw material for our factories. He would thereby quickly 
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reduce us by starvation to the acceptance of any terms he might 
see fit to dictate. In such a situation any conceivable land force 
which we might have organized here would be powerless without 
an efficient Navy. 

To maintain our naval supremacy unimpaired is the necessity 
of this Empire, not only because much the greater part of our 
food supply comes from beyond the seas, but also because the 
majority of our population are engaged, not in agricultural, but 
in industrial pursuits, which could not be carried on for more 
than a few weeks if the supply of raw material from abroad were 
cut off. If, then, our Navy were not strong enough to keep 
command of the sea during war, the bulk of: our people would be 
deprived of their employment and of their wages at the very 
same time that the cost of all food supplies would rise to famine 
prices. The Navy League is trying to make these facts and the 
inadequacy of our fleets known to the people, as they cannot get 
trustworthy information from their Ministers, and it therefore 
deserves the hearty support of all intelligent and patriotic 
persons so long as it continues to be necessary. It ought, how- 
ever, to be unnecessary ; our representatives in Parliament ought 
to be able to obtain from responsible naval and military experts, 
not politicians, trustworthy information as to the condition and 
needs of our Navy and Army. 

The public and the Press, it may be expected, will very soon 
settle down for a time into a false sense of security, and in the 
mistaken idea that the Government intends to make proper 
provision for the Navy each year, although we know it has 
only been the pressure of public opinion, of the Navy League, 
and of the Press, and not any proper appreciation of his respon- 
sibilities, that has forced Mr. Goschen to make the additions to 
the Navy that have been obtained, insufficient though they be. 
The public and the Press will settle down, although experience 
has taught them over and over again that as soon as the 
energetic criticism of the people is relaxed, the Ministers will 
ugain neglect and misrepresent the needs of the Navy until one 
more of the periodical, but undignified, scares shall recur, and the 
people again force them for a short time to do their duty by the 
Navy and Army. 

The electors are now about to choose again the men to repre- 
sent them in Parliament. Are the electors content to let things 
go on as they are, or will they exert themselves to obtain 
representatives who will insist on such measures being adopted 
as shall enable them to be sure that the Navy is being adequately 
maintained ? 

If each elector before giving his vote would obtain answers 
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from the candidate to questions such as the following, it would 
have a considerable effect in bringing about the desired 
result :— 


Questions.—A Navy thoroughly efficient in all respects, and 
indubitably superior to the navies of any nations which probably 
might be combined against the British Empire, being absolutely 
necessary for the welfare of this Empire, and of importance 
beyond any considerations of Party politics, will you pledge 
yourself that, regardless of Party interests, if elected, you will to 
the utmost of your power endeavour to secure : 

(a) That such a Navy shall be provided and be maintained. 

(4) That annual reports as to the condition and needs of the 
Navy shall be made to the First Lord (the politician) by the First 
Sea-Lord (his naval expert adviser) for presentation to Parliament. 

(c) That the Lords and Secretary of the Admiralty, instead ot 
simply putting their signatures on the Navy Estimates, shall 
sign a certificate thereon to the effect that they are satisfied that 
the Estimates include ample provision for all that each of them 
considers necessary for a Navy such as is described above. 

(d) That apart from any fiction of the collective responsibility 
of the Cabinet, the First Lord of the Admiralty shall be held in- 
dividually responsible for the adequacy and efficiency of the 
Navy, and the proper organization of his office. 

There is little doubt that if a few Members of Parliament would 
energetically take the matter in hand, and insist upon the 
changes referred to in the foregoing questions, they would 
before long be obtained, Members of Parliament and the 
people would have trustworthy grounds for believing that an 
adequate and efficient Navy was being maintained, and the 
periodical and humiliating scares, followed by hurried and extra- 
vagant expenditure we have heretofore been accustomed to, would 
become an affair of the past. 

For the more perfect security of the Empire, especially in view 
of the momentous changes that within the last thirty years 
have occurred in regard to the proximity of European Powers to 
our land frontiers in India, Burma, East Africa, West Africa 
and the Sudan, it is important that arrangements analogous to 
those herein suggested for the Admiralty should be adopted also 
for the War Office. 


C. McL. McHarpy. 


VOL. XXXVI 


A PLEA FOR THE CONTROL OF CHINA. 


WE Europeans, Americans, and Japanese can hardly be expected, 
after what has passed, to treat China precisely as before. There 
must be a change of some kind; and most of us are agreed that 
the change can only be in the direction of increasing our control 
over her, at least so far as to ensure that security for life and 
property which we provide for her subjects in our territories, but 
which she has hitherto failed to provide for our subjects in 
hers. 

Such, in short, is the task which lies before us ‘“ foreigners,” 
and we cannot do better than from the very outset try to 
understand the great underlying factors in the situation, and the 
main tendencies and impulses which control it. We may be 
quite certain that each nation will be able to do as it wishes only 
to a limited extent. Here in Asia especially—I am writing in 
Rajputana—we seem driven about by new and unexpected forces 
which compel us often to do precisely the opposite to what we 
originally intended. But we have still some slight control over 
our destiny. Foresight and intelligence may to some extent 
shape our future. And in this great contest between civilization 
and barbarism we have need to keep our heads clear, so as to be 
able to steer a true and straight course. 

Why, then, in the first place, are we Europeans in China at all? 
and why are we so insistent upon forcing our way in again even 
when expelled ? 

Each fresh time that I return to England from the East my 
countrymen at home seem more “ well-to-do.” Our little island 
is full to overflowing, but to one accustomed to living in Asia 
the people seem remarkably well-clothed, well-housed, and well- 
fed. And after each fresh absence the poorer classes appear to be 
better dressed, the number of new houses to increase, and their 
degree of comfort to be greater. Similarly, when I have returned 
to British India from travels in Central Asia I have constantly 
remarked an astonishing difference in prosperity between the 
two, and unmistakable evidences that the difference is in- 
creasing. In British India the people in comparison with those 
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of Central Asia look in the main more well-to-do, and the 
country on the whole is improving. Large tracts which when 
I first came to India were waste and desert have since been 
intersected with canals and covered with villages. Railways 
run through districts which I had before reached by long 
marches. The spot from which I am now writing was formerly 
covered with jungle, and so infested with robbers that it was 
unsafe to travel through it without an escort. Now, in ordinary 
years (I will not say in the present year, for we are in the midst 
of the most terrible of famines) the country is covered with 
wheat and millet, and maize and cotton, and two railways to 
meet near here have already been commenced. 

The connection between the prosperity of India and the 
prosperity of England is of course recognized. But I doubt if 
its value is as thoroughly realized at home as it should be to 
understand the importance of our connection with China. 

In order to know what India indeed is to England one has 
actually to see the carts of grain and raw cotton wending their 
way along the country roads here to the railways leading to the 
coast, while the bazaars are full of the manufactured cotton 
goods of Manchester. One knows then why the people at home 
are so weil off; why in so small a country so many millions can 
be cheaply clothed and get food at a reasonable price. 

But all are not prosperous even in England. There are hungry 
and unclothed even there. Thousands of our poorest still are 
without the means of livelihood; and who does not know of 
middle-class families with sons for whom it seems impossible to 
find employment? For these the opening of China means the 
prosperity which the opening of India has brought to others. It 
means employment to thousands in our great manufacturing 
towns, and the possibility of a career to numbers of the coming 
generation. 

And as it is in England so is it also in Germany, in Russia, in 
France, in Italy, in Austria, in America, and in Japan We all 
know that if China were opened up even to half the extent that 
India now is, millions who are now destitute would be amply 
provided for. And as all of us (except, perhaps, France) are in- 
creasing in numbers, and finding greater and greater difficulty in 
providing for our larger population, we are year by year more 
anxious to draw sustenance from resources which are running 
to waste in China as they used to be in India. This, then, is the 
reason why we insist so strongly upon entering China; and 
if we have found the necessity for pressing upon her in the past, 
we may be sure that in the years to come we shall find the 
necessity still more urgent and difficult to withstand. 

15* 
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Be it noted, moreover, that each nation is urged on towards 
China by the rivalry of the others. No one of us can sit down 
quietly and bide his time to wait on the humour of the Chinese 
when, if at all, they will be pleased to open the door. Cases 
have occurred where one nation has attempted to gain access to 
a portion of China to the exclusion of certain others. France, for 
instance, once tried to obtain special advantages for trade in 
Yunnan to the exclusion of England. We ourselves have not 
tried to obtain any such exclusive advantages ; but we must not 
forget that probably every other European nation—protectionist 
as they are by instinct and habit—would like to exclude the 
pushful Englishman, if they could do it with impunity. 

The hard rivalry between the nations for access to the rich 
markets of China makes the impulse thither all the more impera- 
tive. A growing youth is eager enough for food, even when 
he is to sit down alone to the meal. When others as hungry as 
himself are by to share it he will probably fight rather than be 
excluded. Small wonder, therefore, that the pressure upon 
China is great: that the great armies of the “unemployed” 
throughout Europe and America are pushing forward to partake 
of her wasted resources. 

And what of the people upon whose country we are so hardly 
pressing? What is their attitude towards us? Opinions of all 
kinds have been given regarding them; I will only give my own 
impressions, as I have formed them after travelling across the 
entire length of the Chinese Empire, and compare them with many 
other peoples among whom I have travelled. I think, then, that 
two strong characteristics stand prominently out—the sturdy, 
rigid conservatism of the people and their antipathy to foreigners, 
with which it is impossible to overlook a mixture of contempt. 
That the Chinese are a great people no one can deny. They 
form the most populous Empire in the world even now, and that 
they were well advanced in civilization while we were eating 
acorns and clothed in skins is a familiar fact. Their rigid con- 
servatism one notes in the sameness of their dress, of their houses, 
and of their manners throughout the Empire. Wherever I met 
the Chinaman, whether in Canton, in Shanghai, in Peking, in the 
heart of Manchuria, or in distant Turkestan, he was always 
dressed the same, built the same kind of house, furnished it in 
exactly the same manner, and he received me with the same 
formalities and made the same remarks. And we know that as 
he is to-day so he was hundreds of years ago. In talking with 
Chinese officials I found they spoke little about what happened 
last year or the year before, but spoke about centuries where we 
would speak about years. They would ask whether the British 
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came to India in the present or last century, and would convey 
the general impression that we were merely upstarts who would 
probably disappear next century. The furniture of a Chinaman’s 
house is always made square, its arrangement is rigidly straight, 
and the owner sits opposite you as square and straight as his 
furniture. There is no variety in the pattern of the furniture, of 
the arrangement of the room, or of the posture of the owner. 
All this betokens a character admirably fitted to preserve the 
nation intact when outside conditions remain uniform; but is it 
the type required when the outside conditions do not remain the 
same, but are now different in every essential and constantly 
changing ? 

Still more noticeable than the conservatism of the Chinese is 
their antipathy to Europeans—arising, perhaps, to a large extent 
out of their conservatism. In travelling through a strange 
country for one’s own pleasure one naturally tries to think the 
best of the people; and most of the people (except the Mashonas 
and Matabele) among whom I have travelled I have formed 
some attachment to. But between me and the Chinamen there 
always seemed a great gulf fixed which could never be over- 
come. The Chinese gentlemen I met during my three months’ 
stay in the Peking Legation and the year I spent in Chinese 
Turkestan were always very polite, and often cheery and genial; 
but even then I could always detect a vein of condescension and 
superciliousness. They were polite because they are bred to 
rigid politeness, but I never felt drawn towards a Chinese gentle- 
man as anyone would be towards a Rajput, a Sikh, or an Afghan 
gentleman. I had with me on my journey from Peking to India 
one companion only—a Chinese servant. He did his work excel- 
lently, and we never fell out. But, though we rode together for 
thousands of miles and shared many dangers in common, we 
were never really attached to each other; and I am absolutely 
certain that, if I ever see him again, he will never dream of 


jumping up and down and kissing my hands and feet in dog- 


like devotion, like my Chitrali servant did when I returned to 
Chitral at the close of the siege. 

As for the Chinese with whom I was brought in merely casual 
contact in passing through towns and villages, the only thing 
to be said is, that they make no attempt whatever to disguise 
their aversion. No country is so unpleasant to travel in as China. 
It was a common experience to have mud and stones thrown at 
one in passing through a town, and to be greeted with scoffs and 
sneers by an excited mob. I gather, therefore, from this that the 
real, the instinctive attitude of the Chinese, as a whole, towards 
foreigners is one of intense antipathy; and if we consider the 
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rigid conservatism of the people we may be certain that that 
antipathy will last for many a century y et. 

And very natural this antipathy is; many will say, and small 
wonder that they seek to keep the pushing foreigner at a dis- 
tance. “China for the Chinese” is a thoroughly comprehensible 
sentiment; and what right have we Europeans to force ourselves 
in where we are not wanted ? 

But the sentiment of “China for the Chinese,” however com- 
prehensible, would only have a semblance of justice in it if it 
meant only China for the Chinese, and if they did not expect to be 
allowed to swarm over half the world besides their own country. 
Even then it is doubtful whether the Chinese would be justified 
in selfishingly keeping to themselves a great and rich portion 
of the earth’s surface, which they only partially develop, but 
which, if properly exploited, would afford sustenance to many 
millions of outsiders without injury to and even with benefit to 
the Chinese themselves. As a matter of fact, the Chinese do not 
keep to China alone; they come by thousands into India, into 
the Straits Settlements, the islands of the Malay Archipelago, to 
Europe, America, and Australia. Where they never dared enter 
during the previous centuries of their history they now settle 
down comfortably in the security which we European nations 
have by our energy ensured. Certain restrictions have recently 
been put on them in Australia and America, because they were 
coming in such menacing numbers; but even there they 
receive all due protection, and in Europe, and the parts of Asia 
under European control, they are allowed to trade, reside, and 
travel as freely as they wish. Even in far inland towns of India 
I have seen Chinese bootmakers as comfortably settled and as 
secure as any subject of the Queen; and I have seen Chinese 
scarcely less safe and free in the Russian districts of Eastern 
Siberia. Yet no European is allowed to settle down and trade 
in China except at a few specified “treaty ports,” mostly on the 
very fringe of the Empire. Every possible obstacle is placed in 
our way; and the total absence of security is fully enough ex- 
emplified by recent events. 

And after our sad experiences, not only of this year, but of 
many previous years; after these horrible murders of missionaries 
which we. hear of time after time; after the Chinese, with the 
connivance of their rulers, have treacherously attacked our 
representatives in the very capital of the Empire; can we 
Europeans ever again let China remain uncontrolled, ever again 
allow our traders, our missionaries, our travellers, and our repre- 
sentatives to run the risk of being murdered and outraged? The 
Chinese, with all their apparent civilization, and with all their 
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high traditions of the past, have proved themselves as barbaric 
at heart as any tribe of South Sea Islanders. They have shown 
they are unfit and unwilling to enter the comity of civilized 
nations. What else remains, then, for us todo but to force them 
to give that guarantee of security to us in their country which 
we civilized nations give to them in all other parts of the world? 

But though we may have this clear right to insist upon China 
opening her portals to us, have we the power to enforce such a 
right? China has a population numbering anything between 
three and four hundred millions homogeneous as no other Em- 
pire is, and, as I have said, conservative to a degree which pre- 
cludes all chance of rapid or radical changes, and imbued with 
an antipathy to the foreigner which is fundamental. What chance, 
then, have we distant Europeans of producing any impression upon 
so huge and impervious a mass? We cannot, of course, expect 
to produce any immediate impression, and our task would be 
hopeless if we were always to be as distant as we now are. But 
it may be accomplished in time, and every year the Europeans, 
Americans, and Japanese are increasing in numbers and in power, 
and, perhaps, also in capacity for combination. More important 
still, we are being brought by steam and clectricity nearer to 
China. Our South African war has shown our capacity for 
transporting a large army to a distance; and in China we can 
add Indian troops as well as purely British, and in future years, 
as Canada, Australia, and South Africa fill up, and the means of 
communication become more ample, our power of putting pressure 
on China will be even greater than it is now. The way Russia is 
increasing her strength along the north of China is well known. 
Germany is augmenting her Navy, sending out troops to China, 
and every year assuming a stronger position there. America is 
now settled in the Philippines, and is gradually being drawn into 
taking her part also in the work that is going forward. And Japan 
is feverishly arming and organizing her forces. We may fairly well 
assume, then, that China, in spite of her millions, will not for ever 
be able to hold us foreigners at arm’s length: that she will have 
in the end to give way before the pressure brought to bear upon 
her, and accept such a degree of control as will guarantee us due 
security. 

Assuming, then, that Western civilization has the right and the 
power to exercise such an amount of control over China as will 
make her open her doors to us as we open ours to her, how, in 
practice, is this control to be effected? ‘The method which most 
readily suggests itself is for the Powers to join together and exert 
their control on a central Government at Peking ; for the Powers 
to speak with one voice to one person, through whom their wishes 
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will be transmitted throughout the Chinese Empire. I leave those 
who are more conversant with international politics than I have 
had the opportunity of making myself, to decide whether there is 
any reasonable probability of Russia, Germany, France, Italy, 
Austria, the United States, Japan, and the British Empire being 
able to come to one mind as to what they want, and if they have 
made up their mind on one subject one day, whether they will all 
be able to agree upon another subject the next, and upon a third 
the day after, and so on year after year. But, assuming for the 
moment that the utmost unanimity prevails now and always among 
the Powers—that they are all perfectly agreed, not only as to what 
is to be done, but also as to the means of carrying it out; that 
when it is necessary to put on pressure their forces will be ready 
and willing to act promptly and unitedly,—there still remains the 
question whether it is wiser to deal with the central or the local 
authorities: to accentuate the existing central authority, and 
strengthen its control over the Viceroys; or whether the desired 
control can best be carried out by treating more directly with the 
Viceroys, and not exaggerating the importance and efficacy of 
the central authority. 

My own view is that the latter course is the wisest. Those who 
have lived all their lives in European countries and are accus- 
tomed to centralization of authority hardly understand how 
loosely an Empire like China is held together, and how lightly 
the provinces are bound to the capital. And before committing 
ourselves to a policy of emphasizing the central authority we 
should be wise to mark how very little power that central 
authority has. We obtained, e.g., from the Peking Government 
the right to navigate the inland waters, but we cannot yet 
navigate them. We ought to be clear in our minds whether in 
this and similar cases our general trend of policy should be to 
enforce our rights through the central authority or through the 
Viceroy of the particular province in which our rights have been 
infringed. 

We have only to study Chinese administration in its normal 
condition to see that, however willing the Emperor and his 
advisers may be to make the concessions they give us workable, 
and to carry out the reforms and suggestions which the Powers 
may bring forward, these Peking authorities will be totally un- 
able by themselves to enforce their wishes upon the provincial 
Viceroys. The Viceroy of Canton or of Nanking is not like the 
Viceroy of Ireland, or even of India. He has his own army and 
navy, and even his mint, and is practically supreme in his own 
province. If he does not wish to obey an order from Peking he 
has ample resources of official evasion and procrastination, which 
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effectually frustrate the intentions of his nominal rulers. The 
great Viceroy Chang-chi-tung was asked during the Japanese 
War to send his navy to join the Pe-chi-li fleet before Port 
Arthur, but he merely replied that his ships were safer where 
they were on the Yang-tsze River, and he was not going to join 
in Li Hung Chang’s war. 

And I think if we wanted a proof of the real opinion ot the 
Powers as to the relations of the central to the provincial 
authorities, we could not find a better instance than the caution 
which they have just shown in making up their minds as to 
whether China was at war with them or not. The whole of the 
representatives of the Powers were absolutely cut off from 
communication with Europe; a force of international troops 
which had been sent to Peking to protect them was attacked, 
and forced to retire; and the European settlement in Tien-tsin 
was besieged by Imperial troops. Yet the Powers hesitate to 
consider themselves at war with China, because they thought 
that, after all, these incidents might merely mean that the 
Central Government alone was hostile, and it might well be that 
the great Viceroys remained friendly. So we preserved more 
or less friendly relations with the Viceroys, and communicated 
directly with them from Paris and London, while, at the same 
time, our troops advanced upon Peking. If we thus recognize 
that our representatives, our sailors, and our soldiers may be fired 
upon, not only by rioters, but also by Imperial troops, without 
such acts necessarily meaning hostility on the part of the nation 
as a whole, we are necessarily assuming that there is a great gulf 
between the Emperor and the Viceroys: that the one is but 
remotely connected with the other. 

Such being the case, and Peking having evidently so little 
hold over the provinces, is it wise to fictitiously strengthen that 
tie in any way by foreign interference ? The Chinese Empire is 
already one of the marvels of the world. No Empire is so 
populous, and no existing Empire has held so long together. 
It is astonishing that it has not fallen to pieces. But it 
cannot be expected to hold together for ever, and it shows 
evidence of already breaking up. For a century past—a short 
time enough, I allow, in the history of such a country—there 
have been signs of dissolution. The outlying dependencies have 
been falling away one by one. Annam, Tonquin, Siam, Burma, 
Sikkim, Hunza, the Pamirs, the Amur Region, Formosa, Hong- 
Kong, all have been broken away, and pieces even of China 
itself—Port Arthur, Wei-hai-Wei, Kiao-Chau Bay, Kowloon— 
have passed into the hands of others. And many other instances 
besides those I have already given could be quoted to show how 
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loosely what remains is held together. While the Emperor has 
little authority over the Viceroys, the Viceroys on their part, as 
they freely acknowledge, have but slight control over the 
people. Patriotism is practically unknown. Mid China and 
South China were perfectly callous as to what the Japanese did 
in North China. And the one single idea which really combines 
the Chinese into a nation is hatred of the foreigner. That is 
their only form of patriotism. Is it then the interest of us hated 
foreigners to try to stay the course of nature, to exert ourselves 
to keep together that which is by nature falling to pieces, to 
assist in combining a people who only combine against us? 
Would not our wiser policy be to take things as they are, and to 
follow, rather than oppose, the course of nature? The pro- 
vincial Governors have what real power there is in their hands. 
Why not, then, let our principal dealings be with these provincial 
Governors? .The tie by which they are bound to the central 
authority is weak, and is becoming weaker. Why, then, attempt 
to strengthen it? In India we found the necessity of dealing 
with the great provincial Viceroys, one of whom—the Nizam of 
Hyderabad—still remains, though the great central authority of 
the Mogul Emperor gradually faded away till it was finally 
extinguished in the Indian Mutiny. And it is worth con- 
sidering whether in China also the Powers would not be wiser to 
exert their principal influence upon the provincial rather than 
upon the central authority, not with the object of sweeping the 
latter away, but in order to avoid attaching to it a greater 
importance than it really has, and so producing pitfalls and 
calamities. 

Still more necessary does this course seem to be if, as to an 
observer in Asia appears likely, all the Powers concerned will not 
be able to permanently agree even upon main points; will not, 
when required, be able to use their combined forces rapidly and 
effectively. During the actual advance on Peking all the 
Powers appeared to be working in harmony, but whether they 
could have acted effectively if seriously opposed is doubtful. 
For how can it be expected that a miscellaneous assortment 
of Englishmen and Frenchmen, Russians and Germans, Japanese 
and Americans, not to mention Sikhs, Pathans, and Rajputs— 
some sailors, some soldiers, some marines—will act together 
with all the promptitude required? Those who have had any 
practical experience of warfare know that in every campaign 
there is an enormous amount of friction between different com- 
manders and between different departments even in the army of 
a single nation; how much more, therefore, in an army of all 
these different nationalities thrown incongruously into the field? 
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To avenge the recent outrages it may be essential for the 
combined forces, however clumsy and ineffective their organiza- 
tion, to remain in Peking; and for many years yet, while the 
phantom of a central authority remains there, it may be necessary 
to keep up a combined control on equal terms in the capital. But 
if the Powers have to operate against China as a whole—if the 
south and the centre as well as the north rise to expel the 
foreigner—then, instead of us all acting everywhere, surely it 
would be best for each to act in his own special sphere. 

It is quite ridiculous to suppose that when there are anti-foreign 
risings in Manchuria all of us can go there to suppress them. That 
task would obviously be much more effectively carried out by 
Russia alone. Similarly, if the Yang-tsze region, where 64 per 
cent. of the foreign trade is in our hands, is rendered insecure, 
the task of settling it would be most easily carried out by us with 
our sea-power and our troops from India and Hong-Kong. Each 
Power would, in fact, besides contributing to the control of the 
capital, assume its own special sphere of action. 

The objection to any such plan is, I understand, that it would 
involve the dismemberment of China and a fight between the 
Powers. But it would only mean dismemberment of parts where 
both the central and local authorities were wholly unable to 
afford security. Where adequate security to life and property 
was given no pressure would be exercised and no dismemberment 
would take place. And the fear of disagreement among the Powers 
seems a poor reason for not following a natural and practical 
course. If the crisis in China were the paltry local rising it was 
at first believed to be, we might well have thought less of it, and 
more of each other. But if, as I believe, we foreigners are to be 
confronted by a huge and prolonged national movement against 
us, then before many months are over we shall find ourselves 
obliged to work on hard practical lines, each one of us taking 
that piece of work which lies nearest to him, and there will then 
be little time left for jealous supervision of one another. 

Living here in the middle of India, I acknowledge it is im- 
possible to know the state of feeling in Europe. But on the 
face of it there seems much greater danger in the delays and 
uncertainties of trying to preserve a concert on fictitious and un- 
natural lines than in each Power trusting the other to perform its 
own clear duty to its subjects in its own way. Instead, then, of 
the plan of trying to open China by exerting a combined pressure 
upon the capital alone, I put forward for consideration the alter- 
native plan by which each of us would exert our special and real 
influence in those parts properly accessible to us, though still 
combining in a joint control of the nominal authority at the capital. 
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British merchants will perhaps say that any such scheme 
means handing over certain parts of China to the uncontrolled 
influence of protectionist European Powers who will take the 
earliest opportunity of excluding British trade therefrom. But 
why should this be so? No one Power could exclude our trade 
without excluding the trade of all the other Powers, and would 
it not be possible from the first for us to come to an understand- 
ing that no one of us will attempt to exclude the trade of the 
others from any part of China which may come under its especial 
influence ? 

The Russians have always shown themselves acute in dealing 
with Asiatics, and I do not think we can do better than copy 
their method in China. Just as they have exerted a joint in- 
fluence with others at Peking, a special influence in Manchuria, 
and at the same time have equal freedom with other nations in 
trading throughout the Empire, so should our policy be to combine 
with the other Powers in controlling the central authority while 
we exert a special influence in that part of China in which, be- 
cause it is most accessible to us, we have the greatest interest-— 
the Yang-tsze region—and at the same time uphold the freedom 
of our trade throughout China. 

This, in my opinion, is the basis of the understanding we 
should always endeavour to have with Russia and other Powers ; 
and if it is not possible or necessary to reduce that understanding 
to writing, we should at any rate make it clear to the world by 
the logic of our actions. 

It is, briefly, a policy of the Open Door combined with Spheres 
of Influence, and based on international control of the capital. 
It is a policy which, while enforcing our own rights, respects the 
rights of others. It means exclusion to none, but that each 
Power will be able to exert its particular influence with the 
greatest economy of effort. It pledges us to neither the integrity 
nor the partition of China. And its result will be the real open- 
ing of China to civilization, which is a more enlightened object 
to aim at than our previous one of preserving her as a stumbling- 
block in the way of progress. 


FRANCIS EDWARD YOUNGHUSBAND. 


VATICAN AND QUIRINAL. 


Ir is customary to regard the dissensions between the civil and 
the religious authorities in Italy as a conflict between the Church 
and the State. This definition of the struggle which has been 
rending the heart-strings of Italy for well-nigh half a century 
is both superficial and incorrect. The battle is not between the 
Church and the State, but between the State and the Roman 
Curia, or Government of the Church. To those who do not know 
Italy and the Italian people the distinction may well appear to be 
trifling. In reality, it is precisely to this subtle distinction which 
we must look if we desire to appreciate the attitude of the 
combatants towards each other, and the effect of their quarrel 
on that unfortunate “third party,” viz., the Italian nation. 

The New Italy, with her patriotism, her liberal ideals, her love 
of progress, her determination to advance the cause of education, 
and, therefore, of civilization, within her boundaries, finds herself 
confronted at every turn, and thwarted in every desire, not by 
the Church, but by the courtiers, and the political and financial 
intriguers who surround the person of the free and independent 
Sovereign whose palace on the Vatican Hill fronts that of the 
Sovereign of United Italy on the Monte Cavallo across the Tiber. 
Exception will doubtless be taken to the terms “ free” and “ inde- 
pendent” in connection with Leo XIII. by those whose sym- 
pathies are with the pretended “Prisoner” of the Vatican.. 
Nevertheless, I use these terms advisedly. An individual 
who is guaranteed the position and privileges appertaining to a 
Monarch; who is free to send and receive Ambassadors to. and 
from foreign Powers; who is able to celebrate his frequent jubilees 
without interference from—nay, with the cordial and respectful 
assistance of the authorities and inhabitants of the Italian capital ; 
who, were he to issue forth from the Vatican into the Roman 
streets at any moment, would be accorded the honours due to a 
crowned head—this individual cannot reasonably be designated as 
” other than a free and independent Sovereign. And this Sovereign 
does more than reign; he governs. It is his government, and 
not the Catholic Church in Italy which is the opponent of the 
Italian State; and it is the Roman Curia, and not the Roman 
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Church, which the large majority of Italians regard as an enemy 
in their midst, ever plotting to destroy their hard-won existence 
as a nation. We should never forget that Italy is a Catholic 
country, and Catholic she will remain, notwithstanding the ill- 
judged and abortive attempts on the part of certain Protestant 
bodies to win her people to Protestantism. The Roman Church 
is the residuary legatee of the Roman Empire, and the Roman 
Catholic religion in Italy is the Christianized form of the paganism 
of old Rome with its infusion of Greeco-Egyptian mysticism. The 
indomitable spirit of conquest inherent in the Roman Cesar has 
its counterpart in the Roman Pontiff of to-day. The desire to 
subjugate the territories of men has but given place to the deter- 
mination to subjugate their minds; and in the pursuit of power 
both Empire and Church have contributed to their own corruption 
and decay. 

It has been the fashion to regard the supposed conflict between 
State and Church in Italy as arising from the unification of the 
Italian principalities, by the absorption of the States of the Church 
into the United Kingdom, and, more than either of these factors, 
by the conversion of Rome into the political capital. The Curia 
and its instrument, the Clerical Press, has lost no opportunity 
of furthering this entirely erroneous idea which a very brief 
examination of the relations formerly existing between the 
Governments of the various Italian States and the Vatican will be 
sufficient to disprove. It is, indeed, by studying the history of 
these petty principalities that the assertions of the Vatican as 
to United Italy’s responsibility for the discord at present reigning 
between the civil and the religious powers in the Peninsula will be 
discovered to be entirely false. There was probably no Sovereign 
House in Europe more devotedly attached to the Catholic religion 
than the House of Savoy. The most ancient among the Royal families 
of Europe, it. had given saints to the Church as well as warriors and 
statesmen to the world. There was certainly no family so bigoted, 
so superstitious, and so priest-ridden as the Bourbons who sat upon 
the throne of Naples. And yet the Princes of the House of Savoy 
did not hesitate to oppose the intolerable aggressions of the 
Roman Curia, while the history of the Neapolitan Bourbons was 
one perpetual struggle against the intrigues of the Vatican. The 
institution of Palatinate Churches by these devoted Catholic rulers, 
and their insistence on the right of their Governments to ratify 
or to disallow the appointments made by the Vatican to bishoprics 
and benefices within their civil jurisdiction, are clear proofs of the 
distrust and suspicion with which the latter was regarded even by 
princes who were the most remarkable for their loyal devotion to 
the Church. 
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And here it may not be inappropriate to allude to the attitude 
towards the Church of that widowed Priucess of the illustrious 
House of Savoy, who, until a few weeks ago, was the reigning 
Queen of United Italy. Unflinching in her devotion to the cause 
of her country’s unity, the Church has no more faithful and 
loyal daughter than Margherita di Savoia, the Queen-Mother, as 
her son’s people, with a double significance, already affectionately 
term her. The heartless insult flung at this noble and generous- 
minded lady across the bleeding corpse of her murdered husband 
has evoked an outburst of indignation in every civilized country. 

Possibly, however, Queen Margherita may find some consolation 
in the knowledge that this outbreak of ill-humour on the part of 
Pope Leo XIII. has but increased the enthusiasm for the Con- 
stitution and for the reigning House which the assassination of her 
husband called forth in so remarkable and, to some quarters, so 
unexpected and distasteful a degree. 

However much, then, the Roman Curia and its organs may 
desire—and they undoubtedly do so desire—that the nationalization 
of Italy should be regarded as the cause of the antagonism which 
the Vatican pretends to lament as existing between Church and 
State, the fact remains that a ceaseless conflict was carried on 
between the Papacy and those very Governments and rulers whose 
suppression is so greatly deplored as an act of usurpation, and as 
an attack upon religion. 

The countless instances of revolt against the arrogant pretensions 
of the Roman Curia which are to be found in the history of every 
one of the Italian principalities and republics have been purposely 
ignored by the Clerical Party. The result has been that even 
educated Italians are apt to lose sight of the grave difference 
existing between anti-Vaticanism and anti-Catholicism, and have 
become unable to distinguish between the intrigues of the governing 
body of the Curia and the spirit and action of the Roman Catholic 
Church. It is an example of the cynical indifference to all but 
its own political and financial interest which characterizes the ~ 
Curia under Leo XIII., that the Pope and his advisers should be 
content to allow the Church to be discredited in the eyes of thirty 
odd millions of Italian Catholics in order that foreign Catholics 
may be deceived as to the true position of the Church in Italy, 
and that their money and gifts may continue to flow undiminished 
into the Papal treasury. In the meantime it is comforting to 
those who have at heart the well-being of the single nation 
friendly to England, that notwithstanding the endeavours of the 
Vatican to goad her into doing so, Italy will not again easily fall 
into the trap of entering upon a policy of retaliation. The fatal 
consequences which would inevitably ensue from such a step are 
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realized even by those Italians who have been driven by the 
superstitious extravagances of Ultramontane Catholicism into 
hopeless infidelity, or disbelief in any form of revealed religion. 

There is growing up in Italy a general feeling, shared by 
thinking men in all classes of Society, that the ecclesiastical policy 
of the Italian Government must be remodelled. Retaliation has 
failed, in more than one notable instance, to have its desired effect 
upon Curialism, while the bitter feeling aroused thereby has 
certainly not strengthened the hands of the Constitutional Party 
in the State. It is worthy of remark that those in Italy who best 
know the character and temperament of their compatriots, con- 
sider the true source of danger to the community to lie, not in the 
political, but in the social evils produced by the conflict which is 
maintained, chiefly, as is well known to both of the combatants, in 
order to please foreign Powers, between the Civil Government of 
the land and the Spiritual Government of the Church. 

The dangers attendant upon anti-Clericalism in Italy are a 
hundred-fold more serious than those which threaten her through 
Republicanism or Socialism. An Italian of the lower orders may 
be a Republican or a Socialist, he may wish to upset the Monarchy 
and the Constitution ; but, so long as he is at least a professing 
Catholic, he wil]; shrink from advocating lawlessness and disorder. 
It is very different, however, with the Italian of the people 
whom disgust at Clerical intolerance and Clerical imposture 
has driven into the ranks of anti-Clericalism. For him, and 
those like him, the term anti-Clericalism loses its true sig- 
nificance—its legitimate and national aim. He becomes, as 
Vaticanism wishes and intends that he should become, a man 
without religious faith, and therefore a man without the sense 
of moral responsibility for his actions which—at least among the 
imperfectly educated, if not among all human beings whether 
educated or not—only religious faith in some form or another can 
give. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the almost certain” results 
which would follow the “ un-Catholicizing” of Italy. Let me quote 
from an article in the Corriere di Napoli *—a journal certainly not 
friendly to Vaticanism—dealing with this question, in order to give 
a tolerably clear idea of what thinking Italians regard as the in- 
evitable outcome of any attempt to destroy Catholicism in their 
country. I would venture, moreover, to recommend the words of 
the Neapolitan newspaper to those proselytizing bodies which, 
through ignorance of the Italian nature, attempt to disseminate 
Protestantism in the country, thereby wasting much time and 


* Corriere di Napoli, August 25th, 1900. 
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money which would be more profitably expended in our own 
islands :— 

“Ttaly,” says the Corriere, “is a Catholic country, and her religious interests 

are also social interests ; were she to cease to be Catholic, her lower orders would 
become anarchical and bloodthirsty. Forty years of liberty have not reformed 
them, if, indeed, they have not deteriorated them. The Catholic religion and its 
ministers must be encouraged, and, if necessary, protected. . . . There is no 
other way of combating the pretensions and the intrigues of the Vatican.” (The 
italics are mine.) 
In the warning words of the Neapolitan organ may be traced the 
dread of that social unheaval which, in the opinion of those who 
are the best judges of their fellow-countrymen, could not fail to 
follow the loss of faith in the Roman Catholic Church. 

Those who are really acquainted with the Italian lower classes 
will not do them the gross injustice of jumping to the conclusion 
that it is only the influence of their religion which keeps them 
from being Anarchists and murderers. There is as much good 
to be found among the masses in Italy as in those of any other 
nation, and a great deal more natural refinement. It would be 
idle, however, to deny, and Italians themselves are the first to 
admit and deplore the fact, that a very dangerous element 
exists amongst the lower strata of society, which couples with its 
lawlessness an almost total disregard for the value of human 
life. Nor can it be doubted that any action on the part of the 
civil authority which tends to discredit the influence of the Church, 
tends at the same time to increase and strengthen these dangerous 
elements. 

For this reason the more far-seeing Italian statesmen view with 
concern the ever widening breach which hasty legislation in past 
years, especially in the Department of Public Instruction, has 
created between Church and people. Liberty, in the period 
immediately succeeding the emancipation of the State from the 
retrograde and paralysing influences of Vaticanism, was dealt out 
with too free a hand to a populace which was unfitted by education 
and temperament properly to enjoy it. A sense of individual 
responsibility must go hand in hand with the possession of 
moral and intellectual freedom, if the latter is not to be 
abused. Now, it is precisely this sense of individual respon- 
sibility which Catholicism in Latin countries has wholly failed 
to convey to their populations. The average Italian of the 
lower classes shifts on to the shoulders of the saints and the local 
Madonna the responsibility which his prototype in northern lands 
would tacitly recognize as belonging to himself alone, and for 
which he would consider himself as answerable, not to priests and 
imaginary celestial powers, but to his Maker only. In Southern 
Italy, on the other hand, agricultural and commercial under- 
takings are frequently left to the management of the village 
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deity—for such the particular saint or Madonna of the district 
practically is—and individual action is considered to be super- 
fluous, if not impious. If the undertaking succeeds, money 
and gifts are lavished upon the propitious deity. If it fails, it 
occasionally happens that the effigy of the saint or the Madonna is 
cursed and reviled, and sometimes even subjected to punishment 
and disgrace by being hurled into the sea, or kicked into a well. 

It can hardly be wondered at if, with such traditions as these, 
there should be a large element among the lower orders of the 
Italian people to whom the sense of personal responsibility and the 
power of self-restraint resulting from it are things unknown. 

The Italian Government is beginning to realize that if Cavour’s 
ideal of “ Libera Chiesa in Libero Stato” is to be attained, it 
behoves the civil authorities to draw a sharp distinction between 
the Church and the Church’s governing body—the Curia. The 
action of the latter, under the dominant influence of Leo XIII, 
who, while maintaining a pretence of Liberalism in order to win 
the sympathies of the working-classes and the powerful Republic 
across the Alps, is in reality the most reactionary Pontiff of modern 
times, has ever been inimical to Italy ; the action of the former (the 
Church) is, beyond any doubt, the one restraining barrier which 
stands between the Italian people and a revolution the result of 
which must inevitably be the destruction of Italy as an independent 
nation. 

There is certainly no Government in Europe which is confronted 
by so intricate a social and political problem as that of Italy. The 
maintenance and safeguarding of an institution the governing body 
of which is professedly inimical to the State would appear at first 
sight to be but doubtful policy, and yet this is the clear duty of the 
civil power in Italy, unless forces are to be let loose that will sweep 
away both Church and State into a vortex of savage anarchy, 
to suppress which foreign interference, from whose yoke United 
Italy has so bravely and laboriously freed herself, would 
again become necessary. That such an emergency should arise 
is, in the opinion of those who have followed the policy of the 
Roman Curia towards the Italian Monarchy, the aim and hope 
of the Vatican. The latter, as we have all seen, has left no means 
untried, no opportunity ungrasped, to foment and stir up civil and 
political discord in the country. 

There is one thing, and one thing only, which the Vatican dreads, 
and that is, a reconciliation between Church and State in Italy. 
Events of very recent occurrence have demonstrated this. The 
momentary rapprochement of the Quirinal and the Church over 
the dead body of the late King was sufficient to arouse the fears 
of the Ultramontane Party that a passing impulse of humanity 
might be taken to signify that the Italian clergy were patriotic 
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Italians as well as priests of the Church of Rome, and that the 
Vatican approved of their being so. Those fears must indeed have 
been great to necessitate so savage a method of proving to the 
world that the Pope was still the bitter enemy of the Italian 
Monarchy and of the cause of law and order which that Monarchy 
represents. It may reasonably be suspected that the outrage upon 
humanity and good taste directed by Leo XIII. against the 
widowed Queen and the memory of a conscientious ruler was 
prompted by personal mottification and offended vanity, as well as 
by political and, indirectly, by pecuniary motives. The outburst 
of popular enthusiasm for the Constitution and the Monarchy 
which declared itself when the fatal news from Monza became 
known and realized in the country, was as unexpected as it was 
unwelcome to the Vatican. The impression created was the 
more disagreeable in that the sympathy displayed by the great 
mass of the clergy, both in the cities and in the provinces, 
revealed the fact that the latter was by no means so unfriendly to 
the Italian Constitution as the governing body of the Church had 
believed. 

Such ecclesiastics as the Archbishop of Naples, Cardinal Prisco, 
and Cardinal] Capecelatro in the Sacred College itself, such prelates 
as Monsignor Bonawmelli, Bishop of Cremona, Monsignori Scalabrini, 
Mistrangelo, and others, distinguished alike for the high ideal they 
possess of the duties attaching to their sacred ministry and for 
their lofty spirit of patriotism and loyalty to the State, could not 
but influence the lower clergy by their example, and it is precisely 
these influences which the Roman Curia dreads, as paving the way 
towards that better understanding between the civil and religious 
authorities which it is the deplorable policy of Leo XIII. to impede 
by every means in his power. 

It may be asked why the Vatican should have committed itself 
to a policy the results of which would appear to be not only 
disastrous to the Italian nation, but also fraught with such serious 
danger to Catholicism itself? Properly to answer this question 
would entail a lengthy expedition into the tortuous mazes of 
Transalpine politics, and into the still more complicated ques- 
tion of Papal finance. The sudden volte-face of the Vatican at 
the moment when the latter appeared to be extending the 
hand, if not of friendship at least of sympathy, to the Italian 
nation, and when the entire country for a few brief days believed 
that the day of reconciliation might be dawning, was undoubtedly 
due to two causes—the remonstrances of the Ultramontane faction 
and particularly of the French Ultramontanes, and the pressure 
brought to bear by the internal enemies of Italy. For no one 
who has studied the internal condition of Italy can believe that 
her enemies are to be found at the Vatican alone. Not the least 
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complicated part of the Italian problem is the difficulty of de- 
ciding which of the two great movements, Clericalism or anti- 
Clericalism, works the greater damage to the State. Clericalism 
—as apart from Catholicism—aims at the destruction of the exist- 
ing order of things and the reinstatement of a system condemned 
by civilization and the centuries. But anti-Clericalism if trium- 
phant in Italy would destroy that restraining influence which alone 
— if we are to believe such observant and impartial judges as are 
to be found among the most prominent of contemporary Italian 
statesmen, writers, and criminologists—controls a vast and threaten- 
ing portion of the population, and for this very reason those 
foreigners who seek to make use of anti-Clericalism for the pur- 
poses of propagating Protestantism among the Italian lower orders 
are incurring a grave responsibility. Protestantism in an Italian 
is but a resting-place on the road to an Atheism which is the more 
dangerous in that the Latin is not fitted, either by temperament 
or hereditary qualifications, to receive it. 

The cause of humanity is above all religious creeds, and its 
advancement is, or should be, the object common to the professors 
of all faiths. The cause of humanity in Italy can only truly be 
supported by upholding neither Clericalism nor anti-Clericalisin, 
neither Ultramontanism nor Protestantism, but that Catholicism 
which is the lawful heritage of the Italian people, and which should 
be the safeguard of the Italian State against internal foes in high 
and low places, and a guarantee of internal peace and order. It 
is this, the spiritual Catholicism of the Church, and not the 
political Catholicism of the Curia which, in the course of the last 
few years, the moderate and thinking men of all parties and classes 
recognize as necessary to the social well-being of Italy. 

It is satisfactory to realize that the Government has learned to 
distinguish between the Church and the Curia,and to recognize that 
the latter is the true enemy of the State. There are not wanting 
signs of a policy which will aim at the conciliation of the lower 
clergy, for it is the latter body of men who, fearful of offending 
their ecclesiastical superiors, are terrorized into using their in- 
fluence in accordance with the unworthy objects of the Curia. The 
majority of these men are acting honestly. They are purposely 
kept in ignorance by their Bishops of the real points at issue 
between the State and the Vatican, and believe, as they are told, 
that the former desires nothing less than to convert Italy into a 
Freethinking and Atheistic country. Although the influence and 
example of such ecclesiastics as the Archbishops of Naples, Capua, 
and Genoa, the Bishop of Cremona, and other prelates of similar 
enlightenment, is great, nevertheless these men, Princes and 
Dignitaries of the Church though they be, are not of the Curia. 
They do not, so to speak, possess a seat in the Cabinet. At the 
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Vatican they are regarded with suspicion, if not with dislike, and 
their actions and utterances are liable to be disclaimed at any 
moment. 

The majority of the Bishops and upper clergy in Italy remain 
servile creatures of the Pontifical Court, hoping to purchase pre- 
ferment at the cost of patriotism, ever ready to follow the cynical 
example of him who sits in the highest place, and to sacrifice the 
true interests of the flocks committed to their charge in order to 
advance the political aims of the Papacy. Such men bring 
more discredit on the Church than any act of the Italian Govern- 
ment can do; but—and here we are confronted by one of the 
most subtle difficulties of the situation—by discrediting the Church 
in the eyes of the peuple, they add to the dangers which beset the 
State. The ranks of anti-Clericalism are swelled by those who are 
driven into disbelief in and contempt for the Church by the 
political immorality and ever increasing pretensions of her 
ministers, and anti-Clericalism not unfrequently is the specious 
name under which parties whose aims and principles are actu- 
ally subversive to the maintenance of law and order can meet 
on common ground. The Italian of the people, moreover, as a 
general rule, possesses neither the education nor the discernment 
to allow of his distinguishing between the true and legitimate anti- 
Clericalism, which is opposition to the political claims of the 
Vatican and the impositions of the priesthood, and the false 
anti-Clericalism, which is anti-Christian and anti-Constitutional. 
Hence it happens that, when once he casts himself adrift from 
the Church he drifts unconsciously into that turbulent whirl- 
pool of human passions from which Socialism and its offspring, 
Anarchism, maffia, omerta, picciotteria, and other kindred con- 
fraternities of lawlessness and crime arise to threaten the internal 
peace and prosperity which are so essential to the consolidation of 
United Italy. 

But the question arises as to what it will avail the Italian 
Government to conciliate the Church if the latter persists in her 
policy of discrediting herself in the eyes of the Italian people ? 

The reply to this is that the Government is very well aware of 
the ultimate aim and object of the Curia. Reconciliation with Italy 
would at once create a suspicion in the minds of more than one 
foreign Power that the Papacy had become an Italian institution, and 
that its mighty political influence would be used to further Italian 
aims and strengthen the hands of the hated Triple Alliance. It is 
to remove the possibility of such suspicions that Leo XIII., who is 
more diplomatist than priest, loses no opportunity of demon- 
strating his hatred of the Kingdom of Italy. The Curia is very 
well aware that loss of religious faith in the nation means in the 
long-run gain to those subversive parties which may one day 
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succeed in overthrowing the detested Savoyan Monarchy to 
inaugurate a reign of anarchy. And then the Vatican, in the 
name of Christ and of civilization, will appeal to foreign Powers 
to step in and rescue Italy from the revolution and bloodshed 
which the diplomacy of the Curia has worked its hardest to bring 
about. 

That some such fate as this would, in the not very remote future, 
overtake Italy, were her Government to encourage anti-Catholicism 
for the sake of revenging itself on the Curia, is almost certain. 
The anti-Clerical spirit has already, in the opinion of the majority 
of thinking Italians, received too much encouragement at the 
hands of the civil authorities, and the imperative necessity for 
reconciliation with the Church becomes every day more apparent. 
The lower clergy must be made to feel that the State, and not 
the Roman Curia, is the true champion of the Roman Church in 
Italy. Anti-Clericalism must be limited to its legitimate scope of 
anti-Vaticanism. The Catholic religion must be upheld in the 
national schools and educational establishments, and not ignored, 
or condemned as anti-Patriotic, by professors who are consciously 
or unconsciously playing into the hands of the great enemy of their 
country by robbing the youth of Italy of their faith. 

The task before King Victor Emmanuel III. is assuredly one of 
the most difficult that ever confronted a Monarch, but there is 
steadily growing in Italy the power of distinguishing between the 
Roman Church and the political cabal of courtiers and financiers 
which for years has succeeded in paralysing her legitimate action. 
The King himself has, in the course of the last few days, given a 
proof of his determination not to encourage anti-Clerical agitation 
in his dominions by refusing to listen to the counsels of those who 
hoped that he would come to Rome for the celebration of the anni- 
versary of the transformation of the Papal city into the capital of 
Italy. No more dignified rejoinder to the outrage recently levelled 
by the Vatican at the House of Savoy could have been made by its 
present representative. 

By the Church, also, the evils of Curialism are becoming daily 
more recognized, and recent events have assuredly brought them 
into greater prominence. The widespread dissatisfaction with the 
Curia which the Mivart episode demonstrated as existing in Roman 
Catholic Christendom has made its echo heard even within the 
walls of the Vatican, and signs are not wanting that the growth 
of Vaticanism may in the near future be considerably modified. 

Is it unreasonable to hope that the next Conclave may be 
guided in its choice of a successor to Leo XIII. by a purer and 
more beneficent Spirit than the traditional “ Holy Ghost” of 
Curialism 


Ricuarp Bacot, 


GENERAL WOLFE’S LETTERS. 


Or the thousands who, during the past year, have read the collected 
letters of Robert Louis Stevenson, a large majority will certainly 
remember the passage in which he imagines himself confronted 
with several hitherto undiscovered works of Shakespeare, and “an 
autobiography of the writer up to the date of the first production 
of King John.” “Which would you read first?” he asks his 
correspondent, and forthwith gives his own opinion in favour of 
the autobiography, “ which proves,” he says, “that you were right, 
and that I do care most for people.” 

The statistics of circulating libraries bear witness that this is no 
uncommon taste, and many who share it will rejoice to find them- 
selves in such good company. We do, neerly all of us, “ care most 
for people,” in that particular sense, and it is for this reason that 
we value collections of letters, such as Stevenson’s own, not so 
much for their intrinsic virtues of style as for the sake of the 
character they reveal to us, unsparing witnesses though they often 
are. And, if we judge them by the latter standard alone, there are 
not many collections of letters which will rank higher than those 
of the General who died at the age of thirty-two, after accomplish- 
ing the most brilliant and momentous feat of arms that the 
eighteenth century was destined to see. Literature they are not— 
though some of them are history—and from a man who left school 
before he was fifteen it would be unfair to expect a finished style. 
But there is, incontestably, the portrait of the man, in body and 
mind, as he lived and worked, and made his mark on the age. 

Wolfe’s early letters were written among surroundings which 
most boys would contemplate with the profoundest envy. Earliest 
of all is one dated from camp at Newport, in the Isle of Wight, in 
the summer of 1740, and addressed to his mother: “To Mrs. 
Wolfe, at her house at Greenwich.” Colonel Edward Wolfe had 
been appointed Adjutant-General to the Forces for Lord Cathcart’s 
ill-starred descent on Cartagena, and had allowed his son, who, even 
in those days of incredibly youthful officers, was too young for a 
commission, to go with him, not, it seems, in any definite capacity, 
but merely as an experiment. Waat object an experienced soldier 
can have had in taking a boy of thirteen—a delicate, sensitive child, 
with nothing but spirit and willingness to recommend him—to be 
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exposed to the dangers of an aggressive foreign invasion, it is 
difficult to imagine ; and from the letter just referred to it may 
well be conjectured that the consent of both parents was not con- 
sidered necessary. Poor Mrs. Wolfe had evidently tried by every 
means in her power to keep her son at home, and, as a last re- 
source, she reproached him, most needlessly, with a want of affec- 
tion towards herself :— 


‘“‘T am very sorry, dear mamma,” he writes, ‘‘that you doubt my love, which 
I am sure is as sincere as ever any son’s was to his'mother. . . . I will cer- 
tainly write to you, and when we are gone, by every ship I meet, because I know 
it is my duty. Besides, if it was not, I would doit out of love with pleasure. 
Pray my love to my brother, and accept of my duty. 
‘Your most dutiful, loving and affectionate son, 
‘* JAMES WOLFE,” 


If the doubt which he mentions had ever been really felt, this 
letter must have been very reassuring. But, in any case, 
further protestations were needless, for the campaign, as far as 
Wolfe himself was concerned, ended where it began, at Newport. 
Fortunately, as it proved for him, he was taken ill in camp; and 
since he had not recovered by the date of sailing, he was spared a 
part in the many misfortunes which befell the Cartagena expedition. 
Eighteen months later his military career begins in good earnest 
with a commission in the 12th (Duroure’s) Regiment of Foot, 
under orders for service on the Continent, and it was as junior 
Ensign of this regiment, “a lanky stripling of fifteen,”—says one of 
his biographers—that he carried the colours when the troops were 
reviewed-on Blackheath by King George II., in March, 1742. 
Wolfe’s youthful experiences of warfare have been so over- 
shadowed by the glories of his last campaign that they are practi- 
cally forgotten, We are not accustomed to think of him as having 
fought at Dettingen, or at Culloden, and it is perhaps partly for this 
reason that the letters written during his first experience of active 
service have a peculiar interest. The Dettingen campaign is by far 
the most fully described, and in addition to Wolfe’s own letters there 
are those of his younger brother Edward, who joined the regiment 
in December, 1742, and started with them on the march southwards 
from Ghent. These two young Ensigns of Duroure’s were respec- 
tively fifteen and sixteen years old; both were gifted with 
constitutions very much below the average, and their parents had 
no other children ; it is therefore not surprising that there should 
have been many anxious letters for them to answer, and they 
proved, on their side, to be excellent correspondents. James takes 
the lead in letter-writing, as in other matters; his productions 
are less childish and more energetic than his brother’s, and, indeed, 
but for this same energy, and for the vitality which always 
characterized him, he could scarcely have survived the hardships 
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of the march, together with the extra work that, young and 
willing as he was, often fell to his share. After a week of winter 
roads, where the snow lay knee-deep, he writes home :— 


“‘T have found out by experience that my strength is not so great as I 
imagined ; but, however, I have held out pretty well as yet. . . . To-morrow 
is a very bad road to Tongres, so if I can I will hire a horse at this place, and 
march afoot one day and ride the other all the rest of the journey. I’m in the 
greatest spirits in the world ; I have my health pretty well, and I believe I shall 
be very well able to hold it out by the help of a horse. This is the best paper 
St. Tron affords ; I have got a sergeant’s pen and ink, which are commonly very 
bad, so I hope you'll excuse everything that is bad in this letter.” 


The horse, it should be added, was to be used by Edward on the 
alternate days. 

We can picture, especially in such days as these, the excitement 
that would be caused at home by the arrival of letters from the two 
boys after the battle of Dettingen. Wolfe’s account of the two 
days’ action, written to his father, is admirably clear and graphic, 
though too long to quote in full :— 


‘‘The third and last attack,” he says, after describing the cavalry manceuvres, 
‘“was made by the foot on both sides. We advanced towards one another, our men 
in high spirits and very impatient for fighting, being elated with beating the 
French horse. The Major and I, for we had neither Colonel nor Lieutenant- 
Colonel, were employed in begging and ordering the men not to fire at too great 
a distance, but to keep it till the enemy should come near us—but to little purpose. 
The whole fired when they thought they could reach them, which had like to have 
ruined us. . . . However, we soon rallied again, and attacked them with 
great fury, which gained us a complete victory, and forced the enemy to retire in 
great haste.” 


His own share in the engagement had entailed a good deal or 
exceedingly hard work, and he apologizes for not writing sooner : 
“The fatigue I had the day we fought and the day after made me 
very much out of order, and I was obliged to keep my tent for two 
days.” He had caught one or two glimpses of his brother in the 
thick of the fight, and been in no small danger himself :— 

“T sometimes thought I had lost poor Ned when I saw heads, and arms, and 
legs beat off near him. He is called ‘ The Old Soldier,’ and very deservedly, A 
horse I rid of the Colonel’s at the first attack was shot in one of his hinder legs 


and threw me ; so I was obliged to do the duty of an Adjutant all day and the 
next on foot, in a pair of heavy boots.” 


In spite of these disadvantages, Wolfe had apparently so acquitted 
himself as to satisfy the authorities ; for he received a Lieutenancy 
almost immediately, and was further confirmed in the post of 
Adjutant ; and by the winter he was a Captain, commanding a com- 
pany in the 4th (Barrell’s) Regiment, on service in Flanders. It 
was hardly usual, even at that date, to give such rapid promotion 
to a boy under seventeen; but “ Barrell’s”” new Captain probably 
appeared in every way to be more than his real age; he was very 
tall—over six feet—and extremely serious-minded, “serving con- 
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stantly and well” (as a despatch said of him), “and showing him- 
self capable and desirous of doing his duty.” We find, almost with 
relief, this experienced warrior breaking down into the school-boy, as 
he doves occasionally when writing to his brother, who had gone 
home on leave after Dettingen. The two were so seldom apart, 
during the short life of the younger boy, that very little of their 
correspondence is extant. We cannot help regretting it, as their 
letters to each other would naturally be the freest from restraint of 
any. To their parents some formality was always due, and any- 
thing in the shape of slang or “ chaff,” however affectionate, would 
have been considered quite out of place in addressing them. Few 
things can be more pathetic than the contrast between these letters 
of Wolfe’s, full of joking allusions to various mutual friends and 
projects for their next meeting—“ You and I are to be tented 
together next campaign ”—and the really hear’-broken communica- 
tion which he sends to his parents only a few months later. 
Edward Wolfe died at Ghent, in October, 1744, and to the sur- 
viving brother it seemed, for a time at least, that the joys of life 
had departed with him. Tied as he was to a regiment some 
distance off, and further deceived by the miscarriage of a letter, 
Wolfe was not able to get leave to be with his brother at the 
last :— 


‘* It gives me many uneasy hours,” he wrote to his mother, ‘ when I reflect on 
the possibility there was of my being with him some time before he died. God 
knows it was being too exact, and not apprehending the danger the poor fellow 
was in; and even that would not have hindered it had I received the physician’s 
first letter. I know you won’t be able to read this without shedding tears, as I 
do when writing it, but there isa satisfaction even in giving way to grief now 
and then. 

‘* Though it is the custom in the Army to sell the deceased’s effects, I could not 
suffer it, We none of us want, and I thought the best way would be to bestow 
them on the deserving whom he had an esteem for in his lifetime. To his servant, 
the most honest and faithful man I ever knew, I gave all his clothes. I gave his 
horse to his friend Parry, with the furniture. I know he loved Parry, and I know 
for that reason the horse will be taken care of. . . . Everything else that I 
have not mentioned shall be taken care of and given to proper persons. bei a 
I must once more beg you will excuse my length and tiresome manner of writing.” 


All through the two campaigns in Scotland and Germany, which 
occupied the greater part of the next four or five years, Wolfe’s 
letters are much less frequent. No doubt he was much occupied, 
for he rose rapidly in his profession, and was a Brigade-Major at 
nineteen. In the years of comparative inaction which followed 
the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, and which, sorely against his will, he 
spent for the most part in a succession of Scottish garrison towns, 
he more than regains his early habits of correspondence ; writing 
was evidently no effort to him, and at times he had plenty of 
leisure. As Lieutenant-Colonel of the 20th—a rank to which he 
was promoted, at the age of twenty-two, in 1749—he could get 
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very little leave of absence, for he had acquired the inconvenient 
reputation of doing his work thoroughly, and therefore had to 
resign himself to almost uninterrupted exile; such was the 
character given to service in the Highlands in those days. Neither 
Lord George Sackville, nor Lord Bury, the two Colonels who 
successively commanded Wolfe’s regiment, had the slightest idea 
of spending an hour more than they could help in such northern 
wilds; the Lieutenant-Colonel must stay and command the regi- 
ment, and be grateful for the promised leave which seldom came. 


‘*Lord Bury comes down in April,” writes the Lieutenant-Colonel in question ; 
‘he'll stay six weeks, and then swear there’s no enduring it, and beg leave to 
return. ‘ Wolfe, you'll stay in the Highlands ; you can’t with any face ask to 
quit the regiment so dispersed ; and when you have clothed them, and sent them 
to their different quarters, towards the end of November, you shall come to 
London, my dearest friend, for three months.’ This will be his discourse, and I 
must say, ‘ My lord, you are very kind.’ ” 


It is sufficiently obvious from his letters that Wolfe was no more 
enamoured of the Scottish cities than his superior officer; the 
population were hostile to the English soldiery, and the damp 
climate never failed to make him ill. Not the least of his many 
causes for complaint was the obstinate conservatism with which he 
was surrounded ; the absolute indifference to improvements dis- 
played by the British officer in time of peace, “ As if,” he says 
indignantly, “the idea of war were extinguished among us.” 
Though not the first—or the last—he was one of the most emphatic 
in pointing out the superiority of some of the foreign military 
systems over what he designates as “our trifling soldiership.” The 
Prussian Army was then at its height of glory under Frederick the 
Great ; yet no officer of the English Army could hupe to study its 
method in detail, for leave to travel on the Continent was scarcely 
to be obtained, “’Tis unaccountable,” Wolfe wrote to his father, 
“that anyone who wishes to see a good army can oppose men’s 
enlarging their notions, or acquiring that knowledge with a little 
absence which they can’t possibly meet with at home.” This was 
but one of many grievances ; not all equally well founded. But if 
allowance must be made for occasional outbreaks of discontent 
from a very young officer, struggling with ill-health and fretted by 
a nervous temperament, in most uncongenial circumstances, it is 
impossible not to be touched by the readiness with which he owns 
his shortcomings and his unfitness for the responsible position in 
which he found himself. The following extract is from a letter 
written home the day before he took over the command of the 
regiment for the first time :— 


‘To-morrow Lord George Sackville goes away, and I take upon myself the 
difficult and troublesome duties of a Commander. You can’t conceive how diffi- 
cult a thing it is to keep the passions within bounds when authority and imma- 
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turily go together. Fancy you see me, that must do justice to good and bad, 
reward and punish with an equal, unbiassed mind, one that must study the 
tempers and dispositions of many men in order to make their situation easy and 
agreeable to them, and should endeavour to oblige all without partiality ; a mark 
set up for everybody to observe and judge of.” 


Considered in such a spirit as this, a position of responsibility 
could not fail to make a boy into a man; and the rapid develop- 
ment of Wolfe’s character may be easily traced. His letters, written 
for the most part to his parents, and occasionally to friends, give 
an idea of extraordinary openness and sincerity, qualities which are 
not often associated with an eighteenth century style. He can be 
unsparing enough, and often impetuous, in his criticisms of the 
low standard of cultivation and morals among his brother officers ; 
he admits, in confidence, that he feels himself superior to most of 
them ; but he is not a whit less dissatisfied with himself for falling 
short of his own ideal. This ideal—the conception he had formed 
of what a “ complete soldier ” ought to be—he shows from time to 
time to have been definitely fixed in his mind, and regardless of all 
difficulties and disadvantages he laboured unceasingly to live up to 
it. Most of his methods were nothing if not practical. He attended 
most scrupulously to his duties, he went to kirk with the regiment, 
undeterred by the dulness of the preacher, and he studied Latin 
and mathematics, both of which he disliked cordially, for two hours 
every day. It need scarcely be said that these studies were not 
compulsory. “Our military education,” he observes, “is the worst 
in Europe, and all our concerns are treated with contempt or 
utterly neglected. It will cost us very dear some time hence. I 
hope the day is at a distance, but I am afraid it will come.” 

Notwithstanding his very serious views of life, a nature such as 
Wolfe’s could never allow him leisure to degenerate into a prig; 
if any danger of the kind existed, his very faults, his restlessness, 
his impatient temper, which he was himself the first to denounce, 
were enough to avert it. When at length his term of northern 
service was ended, and the 20th found themselves once more in 
the south, the tone of his correspondence becomes much more 
cheerful. But garrison life anywhere, and under any circum- 
stances, could not be much to the taste of a man who had begun 
with active service at sixteen, and who never for a moment forgot 
the real object of his calling, or lost the feeling that inaction was time 
wasted. “Being of the prefession of arms,” he wrote, “ I ask nothing 
better than to serve”; and with regard to actual warfare he un- 
doubtedly held, like the Puritan author of The Soldier’s Catechism, 
that “the noble gift of valour was given for that purpose.” More- 
over, he had every reason to suppose that his life would not be a 
long one, and that if he would distinguish himself he must lose 
no time, 
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Most of the letters written by Wolfe to his father, the 
General, about the years 1755-7, speak of little else than the 
prospects of a renewed war, discussing, aimong other things, 
the question how a Lieutenant-Colonel who had nothing but his 
pay could best meet the private expenses of fitting out for a 
foreign expedition. Like a good son, he says much less, either of 
the approaching war or of his money difficulties, in writing to his 
mother. Her letters to him have not been preserved, and we can, 
therefore, only hope that she duly appreciated the consideration 
and affection which he invariably showed for her—an affection not 
the least disturbed by the evident fact that Mrs. Wolfe was at no 
time deterred by her son’s age or standing from lecturing him 
when she thought his hasty temper deserved it. In answer to 
some such reproof he acknowledges, with deep contrition, his 
“cursed disposition of mind,” adding, “It is my misfortune to 
catch fire on a sudden, to answer letters the moment I receive 
them, when they touch me sensibly, and to suffer passion to dic- 
tate my expressions more than reason.” There is no trace of re- 
sentment in the letter, and in return we may gather that the lady 
herself could sometimes be deprecating :— 


‘““You have made yourself believe,” so her son tells her on one occasion, 
‘‘ that you don’t write well ; but you sha’n’t make me believe any such thing ; 
or if it was so (which is not really the case) you should remember that you are 
writing to your son, who is your friend, knows the many good qualities of your 
mind, and loves you.” 


The long-wished-for return to active service came in the end, 
and proved at first a bitter disappointment. As Quartermaster to 
the intended descent on the French coast known as the Rochefort 
Expedition, Wolfe took part in the only unsuccessful undertaking 
that ever fell to his lot, and which for him, at all events, combined 
the greatest possible physical discomfort with the least possible 
hope of professional distinction. To the former he was resigned 
enough, only observing in a letter to his father, after ten days at 
sea, “If I make the same figure ashore I shall gain little reputa- 
tion by the voyage”; but of the mismanagement of the expedition, 
and the disgrace that must fall on all connected with it, he could 
not speak too strongly: “The public could not do better than 
dismiss six or eight of us from the service,” he wrote on his 
return; in another letter: “The whole expedition has not cost 
the nation ten men, nor has any man been able to distinguish him- 
self in the service of his country, except Mr. Howe,’—(the future 
Admiral)—* who was an example to us all.” The exact degrees of 
blame attaching to the one Admiral and three Generals con- 
nected with Pitt’s unfortunate design have, perhaps, never been 
quite impartially decided. Wolfe's own account, written to his 
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uncle, a veteran Irish officer with whom he sometimes corre- 
sponded, is as follows :— 


“ Nous avons manqué un beau coup, as the French prisoners told us. We were 
in sight of the Isle of Rhé the 20th of September, and it was the 23rd before we 
fired a gun. That afternoon and night slipped through our hands, and the lucky 
moment of confusion and consternation among our enemies, The 24th.—Admiral 
and Generals consult together, and resolve upon nothing between them but to 
hold a council of war. The 25th.—This famous council sat from morning till late 
at night, and the result of the debates was unanimous—not to attack, and for 
reasons which no soldier will allow to be sufficient. 26th.—The Admiral sends a 
message to the General (Sir John Mordaunt) that if they did not determine to do 
something there he would go on to another place. 27th.—The Generals and 
Admiral view the place with glasses, and agree upon a second council of war, 
having by this time discovered their mistake. The 28th.—They deliberate, and 
resolve to land that night. Orders are issued out accordingly, but the wind 
springing up after the troops had been two or three hours in the boats, the officers 
of the Navy declare it difficult and dangerous to attempt landing. The troops are 
commanded back to their transports, and so ended the expedition.” 


To a man of Wolfe’s disposition the humiliation of such an 
affair was almost unbearable, though he was a junior officer whom 
no one could think of holding responsible. He himself had advo- 
cated stronger measures as decidedly as was possible for one in his 
position, and, little as he suspected it at the time, had attracted the 
favourable notice of the authorities. Certainly, under the system 
of promotion then in vogue, he had little to reeommend him; he 
was young, he was poor, he had no rich or influential relations, and 
he was so uncomfortably zealous in his profession that, according 
to a well-known anecdote, some easy-going persons believed him 
to be mad. On the other hand, besides his share in the Rochefort 
Expedition, he had practically commanded a regiment for eight 
years, and the discipline of that regiment was the aduniration of all 
beholders. When, therefore, a statesman who did not allow him- 
self to be hampered by precedent looked round for a soldier of 
the same stamp to carry out his purpose, it was not surprising 
that his choice should fall on Wolfe, who, it has been said, was 
“formed to execute the designs of such a master.” 

There is a letter of Wolfe’s, written five or six years earlier to his 
friend Rickson, of the 47th, then serving in Nova Scotia, from 
which it may be seen that he took the keenest interest in the 
North American operations long before there was any likelihood of 
his sharing in them. He asks many and searching questions as 


to the nature of the country and of the British fortifications, and 
then continues :— 


**T was in the House of Commons this winter, when great sums of money were 
proposed for you, and granted readily enough, but nothing said of any increase of 
troops. Mr. Pelhamspoke very faintly upon the subject, wished gentlemen would 
well weigh the importance of these undertakings before they offered them for 
public approbation, and seemed to intimate that it might probably produce a 
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quarrel with our everlasting and irreconcilable adversary. This I took to bea bad 
prognostic ; a Minister cool in so great an undertaking, it is enough to freeze up 
tlie whole ; but perhaps there might be a concealed manceuvre under these appear- 
ances, as, in case of accidents, ‘I am not to blame,’ ‘I was forced to carry it on 
and so forth.” 


Fortunately, Mr. Pelham and his “ faint speaking” were now in 
abeyance. Pitt's young Brigadier set sail for Cape Breton in 
February, 1758, and after the protracted miseries of a three months’ 
voyage, arrived at Halifax in May, to meet Genera! Amherst, the 
Commander-in-Chief, an officer of great abilities, who though him- 
self inclined to be somewhat deliberate in his movements, had 
complete confidence in his energetic subordinate, and allowed 
him a free hand. Throughout the Siege of Louisbourg (June 
8th—July 27th) Wolfe had little opportunity for writing to any- 
oné except his chief. His activity was all-pervading, and his 
letters to Amherst are those of a man who seemed to be in any 
number of places at once and efficient everywhere. Immediately 
after the fall of the town he writes home to Mrs. Wolfe a letter the 
conclusion of which gives, perhaps, one reason why he was popular 
among his officers :— 

“Tf you are acquainted with Mrs. Bell, of the Hospital, I beg you will signify 
to her that her son has been of great use to me during the siege, has carried on 
business with great despatch and spirit, and is an excellent officer. He got a 


slight scratch upon his right arm, but is quite recovered, though I forbid his 
writing for fear of any inflammation.” 


Wolfe had now become a public character. He returned to 
England in November much broken in health, though with a 
greatly advanced reputation, to find himself “the hero of Louis- 
bourg”; but he discovered also that the Prime Minister’s intention 
had been that he should remain in North America, for further 
operations, after the end of the campaign, and that fresh instruc- 
tions had been sent out, only to arrive after he had sailed for home. 
Fearing lest it should appear that he was unwilling for service, he 
wrote at once to Pitt, stating what had occurred, and offering to 
serve in any place where he might be required, “and particularly 
in the River St. Lawrence.” “I have this day signified to Mr. 
Pitt,” he tells a friend, “ that he may dispose of my slight carcass as 
he pleases, and that I am ready for any undertaking within the 
reach of my skill and cunning.” 

The result of the communication was immediate. Before the 
end of the year the command of the Canadian Expedition had been 
offered and accepted, and the newly-made General was writing to 
his uncle in Ireland :— 


‘7 am to act a greater part in this business than I wished or desired, The 
backwardness of some of the older officers has, in some measure, forced the 
Government to come down so low. I shall do my best and leave the rest to fortune, 
as perforce we must when there are not the most conmanding abilities. If I have 
health and constitution enough for the campaign, I shall think myself a lucky 
man.” 
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When Wolfe sailed for Quebec, in the month of March following, 
his private correspondence was brought almost to a close. Two or 
three letters there are, written on receiving the news of his father’s 
death, about a month later; and, when he could, he wrote to his 
mother, “to convince you,” he says, with greater courage than 
accuracy, “that no personal evils, worse than defeats and dis- 
appointments, have befallen me.” But, as a rule, illness and hard 
work effectually prevented his writing anything henceforward, 
except official letters and despatches, and it is through these— 
perfectly unostentatious as they are—that we realize most fully 
the situation of which even Horace Walpole admitted: “ Not a 
circumstance but was heroic and affecting.” We see in them 
how very little hope of ultimate success supported his unfailing 
perseverance; how determined he was that no one but himself 
should bear the responsibility of failure; and most of all, how, 


‘ when once the final attack had been resolved on, his one great fear 


was lest he should be absolutely incapacitated by illness for leading 
it himself. On the 30th of August, a fortnight before his death, 
he wrote to his naval colleague, Admiral Saunders: “ My ill state 
of health prevents me from executing my own plan; it is of too 
desperate a nature to order others to execute; but,” he adds later, 
“T hope I shall have strength to lead these men wherever we can 
find the enemy.” Ten days later these, his last private orders, were 
sent to Colonel Burton, of “ Webb’s Regiment,” dated from “ H.MLS. 
Sutherland, above Carouge ” :— 


‘* At ten, or eleven, or twelve at night, sooner or later as it may be necessary, 
we get into our boats. If we are forced to alter these measures you shall know 
it; if not it stands fixed; be you careful not to drop it to any, for fear of 
desertion ; and it would not be amiss for Carleton to pass his troops in the 
beginning of Wednesday night. Crofton can file along the shore to his right and 
meet you at the post you take ; let the men have their blankets and let the tents 
be struck, bundled up and ready to bring over. If we succeed in the first business 
it may produce an action, which may produce the total conquest of Canada; in 
all cases it is our duty to try the most likely way, whatever be the event.” 


Whether the credit of first suggesting “the most likely way” 
belongs properly to Wolfe or to his Brigadiers, and whether the 
General’s dying speech on the Plains of Abraham is or is not to 
be considered apocryphal, are matters still under discussion. In 
either case his reputation is not materially affected. It stands 
on a solid base of incontestable facts, beyond the reach of 
detraction at the hands of unfriendly biographers. As he had 
written of himself, some months earlier, when a question arose 
as to his fate at the end of the campaign: “What happens 
afterwards is of no great consequence.” 


EVELINE C. GoDLEY. 


THE OXFORD UNDERGRADUATE. 


Every autumn a fresh band of recruits leaves the public schools 
for the Universities. They are about to enter a new world, which 
is as strange to them as America was to Christopher Colombus. 
Doubtless they have been “up” before, either for a scholarship 
examination, or for “smalls,” but their visits have been too short 
to allow them to gain an insight into ’Varsity ways. Probably 
they have not even seen the inside of an undergraduate’s room, 
unless they have some old school chum who has “ gone up” a year 
before them ; and so the freshman feels like a fish out of water. 
It is not that he is afraid of getting bullied (they call it “ ragging ” 
at the ’Varsity), the indefinable fear of which contributes to the 
homesickness of a new boy at a public school. It is not because 
he has any misgivings as to the trials and temptations of the new 
life which is opening for him; it is a much simpler and smaller 
matter. He is quick to discover that there is a minute unwritten . 
law, a network of traditional etiquette, regulating the social inter- 
course of undergraduates, which he fears he may transgress in his 
ignorance, thereby calling down upon himself the ridicule of his 
inore experienced confréres. He is haunted by the example of 
Verdant.Green of pious memory, and would give worlds for a hint 
from someone more experienced than himself. Strange to say, the 
guileless freshman soon settles down to the routine—insensibly ; 
he does not learn the rules—he feels them by instinct ; and so when 
a fourth-year man is asked to write down on paper all the un- 
written laws of undergraduates which he can recall, it is an even 
chance that he will not remember more than half adozen. He 
has been so long accustomed to do certain things and to leave 
certain things undone that he cannot imagine acting differently 
under the circumstances, The custom is forgotten: it has become 
second nature. 

Freshmen during their first term have to appear before the 
Vice-Chancellor to be admitted members of the University. This 
solemn and impressive function is brought to an end by the young 
men swearing—by the mouth of their college dean—to obey the 
statutes of the University, a copy of which is forthwith presented 
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to each one of them. It is a bulky volume, partly in dog Latin 
and partly in the vernacular, of which no undergraduate has 
probably condescended to read ten lines, though it is by these rules 
that he is supposed to regulate his conduct. Why this apathy ? 
The reason is not far to seek; these laws, drawn up for the most 
part at a period when undergraduates were much younger than 
they are now, are modified largely by custom, which has operated 
in the laws of the University in the same way as legal fictions 
have operated on the common law. 

In appearance the statutes hold good in their entirety: in reality 
many of them are never enforced, and probably could not be en- 
forced in this year of grace 1900. This mass of custom, though 
perhaps it lies a little out of the track of the present subject, must 
be briefly attended to if we wish to get a clear idea of the enormous 
influence of unwritten law at Oxford. 

According to the statutes the student must wear a garb of “sub- 
fuse” hue, If anyone introduces a new fashion in dress, the Vice- 
Chancellor and heads of college are to sit in judgment upon it. 
Cap and gown must always be worn in public. Fines or “ lines ” 
are to be the punishment of those who refuse to comply with the 
Vice-Chancellor’s orders. 

The undergraduate must be reverent towards his seniors—even 
the Bachelors have a claim on his respect ; he must not wander or 
linger in the town; he must not enter the houses of the towns- 
people without a reasonable excuse ; he must not attend the Town 
Council meetings, the Sessions, or the Assizes. Taverns, wine-shops, 
and similar places of resort are forbidden joys, while shops where 
“herba nicotiana (sive tobacco) ordinare venditur” are ana- 
thema maranatha, and may be visited only “ex causd necessaria 
et urgenti per Vice-Chanceliarium aut proctores approbandd.” 
The scholars must abstain from games which cause danger to life ; 
hunting, archery, and hawking are forbidden. Undergraduates 
must not drive in carriages unless they are sickly, and may not 
keep a horse or servant unless they have written permission to do so. 

Almost all these regulations have been modified in a striking 
manner by unwritten law; the garment of “subfusc” hue is no 
longer compulsory, and The Times in a leader some months ago 
remarked: “The undergraduate of the early years of the century 
affected gorgeous waistcoats and was more or less of a dandy: his 
jin-de-siécle successor walks the High or the King’s Parade in the 
costume of an acrobat or of a groom.” Cap and gown, at Oxford 
at least, are now compulsory only at lectures and other college 
functions, and after dinner in the evening. “ Lines” are abolished 
as a punishment ; taverns, or, any rate, restaurants are tolerated ; 
tobacco shops are universally and shamelessly frequented. The 
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phrase “ games which cause danger to life” has been held not to 
include Rugby football. The rule as to driving is a curious instance 
of the capriciousness of unwritten law: one can obtain leave to 
drive a dog-cart—driving tandem is, however, strictly forbidden 
and sternly suppressed. 

Thus unwritten law has largely modified the somewhat rigorous 
enactments of the statutes. 

Turning to the unwritten laws made by the undergraduates for 
themselves, we find that there is an entire code of custom, rather 
loosely defined, it is true, but still very real. It is, however, right 
to make clear at the outset that these unwritten laws are by no 
means like the laws of the Medes and Persians. Not only each 
University but each college has its own etiquette, and the fashion 
in unwritten law is liable to sudden and incomprehensible changes, 
For instance, a few short years ago it was infra dig. to ride a 
bicycle; now the Universities number cyclists by thousands, and 
even coaching on the tow-path is done on bicycles. 

The last half century has changed the face of the two great 
English Universities. Fifty years ago richmen, or, at any rate, men 
with a competence, had almost a monopoly of the ’Varsity ; 
nowadays the door has been opened to many needy students, and 
it would hardly be too much to say that the majority of ’Varsity 
men are very far from being well off. This great change in the 
social composition of the Universities has had its effect on the 
unwritten law. 

One of the best features of Oxford is this: that a man’s parentage 
is never discussed or enquired into. It is taken for granted that he 
is a gentleman, whatever his appearance may be, unless he proves 
himself to be the contrary. This is, of course, only a general rule, 
to which there are exceptions. Sometimes we may hear a man ex- 
press contempt for his neighbour because he is a nobody, and com- 
plain that the University is open to “all sorts of bounders” nowa- 
days. Such men are happily rare; in general, patrician and plebeian 
live on terms of amity with one another, and meet on terms of 
equality with one another to their common advantage. 

This is hardly the case with the unattached students (they call 
them “toshers” in Varsity slang). Living apart, and outside the 
pale of college life, they do not get the opportunities which come 
in the way of the college men, and so they have none of those 
feelings of solidarity and esprit de corps which knit together wen 
of the same college and tend to place them on the same footing. 
Hence, it is always well to enter at a college if possible, at any rate 
during a portion of one’s time at the ’Varsity, for it is the college 
life which supplies that peculiar training which is one of the chief 
virtues and advantages of a University career. 

17* 
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Readers of that inimitable novel, Verdant Green, will remem- 
ber many mistakes made by the hero. They were mistakes 
which he could not well avoid, as they were breaches of un- 
written law, which, as a law of details, is most difficult to 
learn. Some of the rules of etiquette seem tov trivial to be 
mentioned: they concern dress, the proper way of wearing 
academicals, and a thousand other details. One curious point 
is that undergraduates never shake hands with one another. 
If you ask twenty freshmen to breakfast, the probability is that 
eighteen of them will instinctively hold out their hands to you on 
entering the room. Ask the same twenty men a week or two later, 
and not one will do so: a “good morning” and a nod will be all 
that you will get. This custom applies only to undergraduates, 
and not to dons. It is customary to shake hands with a don. 
Indeed, a good story is told of a young ’Varsity man, elected fellow 
of his college at an early date. Shortly after his election he gave 
a breakfast party to sundry of his college friends, who were still in 
statu pupillari. To his horror, when they came in they all shook 
hands with him. They looked on him as a don, though he had 
spent his undergraduate days with them. 

The etiquette of dress is most confusing. As mentioned above, 
the “subfuse” hues of the statutes have been changed by common 
consent. Still, up to quite recent times it was considered comme i 


faut to put on dark clothes on Sundays. Now this custom is 


dying out, and ’Varsity men may be seen in knickerbockers and 
Norfolk jackets on the day of rest. For this change the bicycle is 
partly responsible. It is only fair to add that a large section of 
undergraduates condemn the spirit of innovation which allows 
light coats and bicycling on Sunday. But theirs is a lost cause. 
Time was when even the river was a forbidden joy on the 
Sabbath ; now it swarms in the Summer with punts and Canadian 
canoes. Caps—that is to say, cloth caps—were tabooed on that 
day; now they are to be seen in thousands, though the prejudice 
still exists. Smoking a pipe in the streets on Sunday is still 
looked upon with great disfavour. . In the present state of the law 
both caps and pipes are considered undignified on the Sabbath, 
and those who wish to don the one and smoke the other during 
their Sunday walk usually sneak out of town by some by-way. 
A few more years will pass and this necessity for concealment 
will die out. It is only a few years since smoking of any kind and 
on any day in the street was thought low; then came the conces- 
sion in favour of cigars and cigarettes ; next the pipe smoker was 
enfranchised, except on Sundays; now he is in a fair way towards 
attaining his right on that day also. 
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The “ Sunday question ” suggests an unwritten law which is still 
healthy and bids fair to live long. 

Many undergraduates wear black tail coats on Sunday mornings. 
It is high treason to wear a cloth cap when so attired; and if the 
offender commits the additional enormity of putting on brown 
boots, he may congratulate himself on having broken two of the 
most rigorously supported undergraduate customs. Clad in his 
black tails, his cloth cap, and his brown boots, he will be a 
spectacle of horror to 99 per cent. of undergraduates, this particular 
form of dress being supposed to be the peculiar property of the 
“ townee,” as the polite undergraduate terms the worthy citizens 
of Oxford. 

Carrying parcels through the streets is forbidden by general 
undergraduate consent. It is possibly a good custom from an 
eesthetic point of view, but it is certainly inconvenient when one 
has half a dozen friends to tea unexpectedly, and has to go out 
into the town to forage for provender. Some punctilious men, 
under the aforesaid circumstances, walk out in cap and gown, and 
dexterously conceal the offending package in the folds of the latter 
portion of academic garb. This savours of subterfuge. 

A common mistake of freshmen, and one which never fails to 
arouse the laughter of the onlookers, is to go for a walk in cap and 
gown. The guileless youth in his first term has a vague idea that 
he is always liabie to be proctorized if he appears without his 
academicals, and he consequently sets forth for a constitutional, 
a square mortar-board adorning his head, and thirty inches of 
black alpaca dangling gracefully from his shoulders. Occasionally 
one may see a wretched man on the top of Headington Hill, in cap 
and gown, the cynosure of every eye: even the dirty little raga- 
muffin of the Oxford streets has wit enough to see the jest, and 
points gibes at the unfortunate victim. 

To carry a stick while in cap and gown is universally barred, 
This rule is, perhaps, a correlative of the last. 

It is probably the cap and gown which give most trouble to the 
freshman. He has been known to go down to the river in them, 
and has sat in a tub all the afternoon, gravely wondering what 
everyone was laughing at. 

The undergraduate is a hardy and cleanly animal: whatever 
he may have been at school, at Oxford he i3 the champion of soap 
and cold water, hence one of his unwritten laws. Everyone is 
supposed to have a cold bath every morning. This is a law to 
which everyone conforms, at least outwardly. If one does not 
the college may perhaps treat him to a cold bath in the college 
fountain, or duck-pond, if it possesses one, some cold winter’s night 
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on the break-up of a wine party. The addition to the matutinal 
tub of hot water from a kettle is looked upon with suspicion, as 
a practice derogatory to the dignity of undergraduates. Hence, 
almost everyone prefers to bathe in cold water, even in winter. 
In secret, doubtless, many put in so much hot water and so 
little cold that the cold is swamped ; but this must be done by 
stealth. 

The first care of the freshman is to get into the society of 
the college. After sitting in his newly-furnished rooms for an hour 
or two, he begins to feel lonely, and sallies out in search of his 
brother freshmen. The rules of calling are, of course, different in 
different colleges. As a general rule, no freshman may call on a 
senior man until the senior has called on him, or has asked him 
to his rooms; and the freshman, when he calls, must not leave 
cards. He must call and call again—like a dun—till he finds 
the senior man at home, but in some colleges the whole system 
of calling has been swept away. The men of the second year give 
large breakfast parties to all the freshmen during their first term. 
In this way the “freshers” get to know the rest of the college, and 
they are henceforth free of anybody’s rooms. 

The question of calling leads to the question of cards. It is 
usual to omit the word “Mr.” on visiting cards at Oxford: why, 
no one can say. 

In most colleges it is de rigueur to entertain the college 
“torpid” and the eight during training. They are invited to 
training breakfasts by all the men in college in turn. Of course, 
training does not last long enough for every separate member 
of the college to give a breakfast: three or four men band 
together to give the entertainment. This custom is one which 
it is dangerous to neglect, as a good deal of ill-feeling is sure 
to be aroused if one is suspected of not being “keen” on the 
college athletics. 

Similarly, in some colleges it is thought to be incumbent on 
the freshmen to give a wine party to the second year: this practice 
is, however, far from universal. 

There is a general prejudice amongst undergraduates against 
making a display—against what may, perhaps, be termed “ pro- 
fessionalism.” They object strongly to the theatrical youth who 
marches up and down the “ High” in the garb of Henry Irving, 
and the overdressed (sham) sporting man also comes in for his 
share of derision. This natural and laudable feeling has given 
birth to a most curious unwritten law. It is bad form—at least 
among a large section of undergraduates—to play billiards in public. 
Oxford swarms with billiard saloons, which are thronged daily and 
nightly. But the competition for the ’Varsity Challenge Cue is 
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another matter: a large section of undergraduates hold aloof from 
the contest owing to an undefined and undefinable feeling that it 
is not de bon ton. Even some of the competitors are uneasy in 
their minds, and hide their blushes under an assumed name. 

So much for the unwritten law of undergraduates. Doubtless 
every University man could add something of his own knowledge 
to this hasty sketch. The exigencies of space, however, forbid a 
wider treatment of the subject. Let us pass on to undergraduate 
ideals. 


Someone—was it Swift?’—once headed a chapter: “On the 
Mountains of Holland.” Then followed the chapter: “ There are 
no Mountains in Holland.” Similarly, the scoffer, writing of under- 
graduate ideals, is tempted to put at the head of his discourse: 
“On Undergraduate Ideals”—“ There are no Undergraduate 
Ideals ”—Finis. 

It is certainly true that very few undergraduates have any very 
clearly defined ideals. The averagé young Oxonian is quite con- 
tent to live on quietly at Oxford; with good plain food, plenty of 
exercise, and sufficient reading to give him an appetite for amusing 
himself, he is perfectly happy. Oxford is such an absorbing place 
that if the undergraduate is fond of idealizing, he will probably 
connect his ideal with Alma Mater. He thinks there is no place 
in the world like Oxford, no life like Varsity life. He idealizes 
the Oxford Theatre, the Union, or, maybe, one of the more or less 
exclusive undergraduate clubs, the Oxford cabs, the country round 
Oxford. The one thing that he grumbles at is the dinner in Hall: 
all else, except, perhaps, the Proctorial system, is perfection. If he 
has any thought beyond his ’Varsity career, he dreams of a snug 
little place under the Government, an office where the clerks—like 
the fountains in Trafalgar Square—play from ten to four. A 
charming little wife, perhaps, as well, who will permit smoking in 
the drawing-room ; but as a rule he is content to let his thoughts 
play freely over Oxford, and resigns himself, with what grace he 
may, to reading enough to get through the necessary examinations, 
spending his leisure joyously. 

Let it not be thought that this is the ideal of al/ University men. 
It is, perhaps, the ideal of the average University man, in so far 
as he has an ideal at all. It should be remembered that a very 
large number of men come up solely to amuse themselves, and at 
the same time to get a little of that polish for which a University 
education is so justly famous. 

Oxford is said to be the home of lost causes. This statement 
may, or may not, be true. Certain, however, it is that any theory, 
no matter how unpractical and absurd, will find a following, if but 
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a small one, among the ranks of undergraduates. So wide is the 
tolerance of all opinions that every “ism” has its faithful band of 
proselytes; while societies are formed to propagate almost every 
religious, social, and political reform. 

Religion has, of course, a strong hold over a certain section 
of ‘undergraduates. The Church is recruited from Oxford and 
Cambridge, and the ideal of the religious undergraduate is perhaps 
the most genuine of all undergraduate ideals. Years ago he looked 
up to Pusey or Kingsley ; more recently Canon Gore has cast his 
spell upon him. The Cowley fathers have their band of admirers. 
Wycliffe Hall, Manchester College, Mansfield, are all the centres of 
much religious enthusiasm. A troop of courageous—but unwise— 
undergraduates takes the Martyrs’ Memorial by storm on Sunday 
evenings, and attempts to convert the listless loungers of the 
“Corn.” How foolish, but how brave. Few people can imagine 
the difficulties of street preaching, and while deploring the un- 
wisdom of the preachers, one cannot but admire their pluck ; such 
men have a vivid—if mistaken—ideal. 

Dissent has made great strides at Oxford of late years; Mans- 
field and Manchester have attracted many clever young Dissenters, 
to the great advantage of both chapel and church, for the inter- 
course of the young men of the two schools of thought cannot fail 
to be productive of much good. 

Meanwhile, the Church is active; the Christian Social Union 
flourishes, attracting many undergraduates who are interested in 
social reform. Many of the members are “Christian Socialists,” 
to use the inaccurate and ill-defined phrase popularized by 
Kingsley. The undergraduate social reformer means well, but 
does not devote sufficient attention to political economy; he 
burns with enthusiasm, catching at any theory, however wild, and 
he is inclined to be dogmatic. He often pays flying visits to 
Oxford House and Toynbee Hall, returning with a conviction that 
he has solved the “ Social Problem ” off his own bat, as the sporting 
paper says. “If people would only pay a little more for whatever 
they buy, the workman could be paid higher wages, and poverty 
would make its exodus,” he cries, totally forgetting the impossibility 
of carrying out any such scheme on a large seale. Socialism is 
rather popular at Oxford just now ; labour leaders—such as Keir 
Hardie or Tom Mann—are not seldom brought down during term 
time to give lectures to the faithful, while the unfaithful congre- 
gate in the vicinity of the Lecture Hall to spill sulphuretted 
hydrogen, to burn cayenne pepper, and to practise cat-calls. 

One famous character, a few years ago, reappeared at Oxford 
after taking his degree clad in a complete suit of corduroys and a 
red tie, and attempted toconvert the Union. “ Without Socialism, 
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sir, I could not live an hour.” Such was ever the burden of his 
speech. 

To turn to more practical politics, Conservatism is a real power 
at Oxford. There is a club which still upholds the “ thorough” 
policy of Strafford and Laud with the utmost seriousness. The 
Liberals, too, are wide awake. Quite recently a band of Liberal 
evangelists went forth from Oxford to convert the agricultural 
labourers. They have published a little volume called Liberal 
Essays, all of which are worth reading. 

The great men, who from time to time have made Oxford their 
home, have usually roused the latent enthusiasm of undergraduates. 
Ruskin managed to convert sundry ardent spirits to his theory of 
the ennobling character of manual labour. They burned with a 
desire to wield the pick and shovel. Two difficulties stood in their 
way: What were they todo? Where were they to doit? It was 
decided that they were to make a road, a road being a useful sort 
of a thing when made. But where? The authorities would 
certainly refuse to allow them to re-pave the “ High.” Finally, a 
benevolent farmer allowed them to make a road on his farm at 
Hinksey, on the understanding that a fund should be raised to pay 
for the damage done to his property. The enthusiasts set to work 
with a will, under the personal direction of their beloved master. 
All went well for a time, till the novelty wore off; then the work 
ceased, as if by magic. A mile or so from Oxford, in a field on the 
slope of Cumnor Hill, a grass-grown embankment stands in solitary 
splendour; it is all that remains of Ruskin’s road. And the farmer 
chuckled as he pocketed the guarantee fund. 

Youthful ideals are sure to be rather extravagant, though none 
the less noble. Thus one of the Indian Civil Service students 
lately confided to his bosom friends that his ideal was to revive the 
whole system of agriculture in the East. 

Sometimes an undergraduate has a passion for work ; not seldom 
a rich man, who has every temptation to idleness, reads harder 
than his poor brother whose livelihood depends on his class. 
Sometimes, too, a man will refuse to aim at anything but what he 
considers the best. He may be a born mathematician or historian, 
but, thinking the “Greats” school the hardest, he will wish to give 
up his Binomial Theorem, and his Stubbs’ Charters, in favour of 
Aristotle and philosophy. Needless to say, his tutor usually 
persuades him to give up his noble but suicidal preference for what 
is best and most difficult. 

Most undergraduates, however unpoetical, have in their inmost 
souls an ideal of women. It is this which makes them recoil with 
horror from the idea of granting degrees to women. “There won’t 
be a girl fit to marry in a year or so,” muttered an undergraduate 
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in the gallery, at one of the recent debates on the Women’s Degree 
question. He voiced, unconsciously, the sentiments of his fellows. 
The undergraduate’s devotion to the fair sex is chivalrous and 
conservative; he wishes to regard her as a wife, not as a com- 
petitor. 

It is fashionable to laugh at the ideals of young men; the path 
of ridicule is easy ; the path of appreciation is hard; most people 
choose the former, because they are incapable of following the 
latter. One should hesitate before laughing at undergraduates’ 
ideals, because undergradutes, though young, are well educated, 
and though their thoughts may be unpoetical, they are entitled to 
respect, because they are genuine. The atmosphere of under- 
graduate society is not, on the whole, favourable to “ideal breed- 
ing,” and the man who tries to live up to his ideal is sure to have 
grit in him. There is every temptation for him to sit still and 
enjoy the present; if he does more he may be a dreamer, he may 
be a visionary, but, at any rate, he is distinguished from his 
fellows—he is not an “average ’Varsity man.” 


H. Broprick. 


THE MONTH IN AMERICA. 


We have been treated to a fine exhibition of wabbling during 
the past month. Secretary of State Hay having, owing to ill- 
health, been forced to temporarily retire from the conduct of the 
affairs of the State Department, President McKinley has acted as 
his own Foreign Minister, and a pretty mess he has made of the 
business. There has been no catastrophe, as yet, but that is due 
simply to luck and not good management; no one is prepared to 
say when something may not be done which will do irreparable 
harm. Mr. Hay’s return to the State Department is anxiously 
awaited, but he has been on a severe strain for several months 
past, and his physicians have enjoined absolute rest and relief 
from all official cares. ; 
President McKinley is an opportunist, and he has permitted 
his opportunism to have full play since the Allied Forces entered 
Peking, and the sagacious counsel of Mr. Hay was no longer given 
at the Cabinet table. The absence of Mr. Hay has been un- 
fortunate in more ways than one, it explains some things which 
must have been mysterious to Europe, but which, apparently, the 
correspondent of no London paper has thought worthy of 
mention. But this after all is not surprising when it is re- 
membered that the correspondents of the London papers, with 
few exceptions, are stationed in New York and not in Washing- 
ington. I have before called attention to this absurd arrange- 
ment. It cannot be too strongly emphasized. The correspondent 
of a foreign paper must be in Washington if he is to intelligently 
serve his readers; in Washington he is in touch with public men 
and affairs, and if he is a man of standing he can know not only 
what goes on on the surface, but a good deal beneath it. In New 
York he is entirely out of touch with both men and affairs, his 
only means of obtaining information is at second-hand through 
the newspapers of that city, and what more hopeless task than 
that could be imagined? That is why it is almost impossible for 
an Englishman who reads only a London paper to understand 
American politics, and why in all great emergencies—the dispute 
over Venezuela, the Silver question, the Behring Sea controversy, 
and now the American policy in the Far East—the English 
reader is always misinformed and misled until a special writer 
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has to explain the situation and undo the mischief which has 
been done by men writing about subjects of which they are 
ignorant. 

I called the attention of English readers some months ago to 
the fact that there was what might properly be called a “ Russian 
Party” in the present Cabinet, and that at no time since the 
Civil War, when Russia made her grand-stand play of sending a 
fleet to New York to succour the North, and thereby earned the 
eternal gratitude of a sentimental but easily deluded people, was 
the feeling in favour of Russia so strong as itis now. By using 
the term “Russian Party” in the Cabinet I do not intend any 
improper reflection. ‘There sit in the Cabinet two men who have 
represented the United States at the Court of St. Petersburg— 
Mr. Smith, the Postmaster-General, who was Minister several 
years ago, and Mr. Hitchcock, the Secretary of the Interior, who 
only a few months ago retired from the diplomatic service to 
accept the Interior Department portfolio. Both men are open 
and avowed friends of Russia ; both believe in her mission of 
civilization ; both are steeped in the tradition that the fleet which 
Russia sent to New York was sent as a menace to England, and 
that but for that fleet England and France would have recognized 
the Confederacy, and both believe that Russia is more naturally 
the ally of the United States than is England. Mr. Hitchcock 
cherishes the most kindly recollections of his residence in the 
Russian capital, and always received the most considerate treat- 
ment at the hands of the Czar. Shortly after he returned to 
Washington the Czar, through the hands of Count Cassini, the 
Russian Ambassador at this capital, sent Mr. Hitchcock his photo- 
graph handsomely framed, and with it a letter of affectionate 
sentiment. In transmitting letter and photograph Count Cassini 
took the occasion to put his own sentiments on record, and he 
bore witness to the cordial feeling which existed between the 
two countries and the years of uninterrupted friendship which 
had marked their intercourse. All this was very touching; so 
touching in fact that it seemed a pity these contributions to the 
polite letter-writer should be hidden. Mr. Hitchcock had to 
make his acknowledgments, and then the letters were given to 
the Press and published far and wide, and formed the text for 
many a leader recounting the friendship which had, did, and 
always would exist between the Autocrat of the North and the 
Republic of the West. Never was a photograph invested to such 
good purpose. 

Another reason why Russia is more popular at the present time 
in America than she has been for many years past is that she is 
a considerable purchaser of American products; she has bought 
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war-ships from American builders, and she has placed large 
orders for railway materials; she has conducted some mysterious 
financial operations, the precise details of which are still a 
religiously guarded secret in Wall Street, and, if current rumour 
is correct, she would be glad to still further exchange her bonds 
for additional American eagles. Russia as a friend and ally, 
plus a purchaser in the American market, is to be received with 
hospitable arms, but these same enthusiasts forget that the whole 
of Russia’s trade with America for a year would not offset the 
loss of England’s trade for a month. 

No one will question the right of the Postmaster-General or 
the Secretary of the Interior to be pro-Russian in their views, 
but it is unfortunate for the country at this particular juncture, 
and it may yet be doubly unfortunate for the rest of the world, 
Russia alone excepted. Mr. Hay has correctly estimated the 
value of Russian friendship. The State Department exercises 
a peculiar influence on most men. Men go into it prejudiced 
against England, prejudiced in favour of Russia, and a short 
experience generally convinces them that their prejudices in 
both directions are unwarranted. While Mr. Hay’s policy has 
been to maintain the closest and most friendly relations with all 
of the Great Powers, he has not been hypnotized by the myth of 
Russian “ traditional friendship,” and the long years he has de- 
voted to the study of the Far Eastern question has convinced 
him that Russian control of China, or any considerable portion 
of it, would mean the destruction of America’s trade in the 
Chinese Empire. To guard against this, Mr. Hay endeavoured 
to secure the pledges of the open door from Russia and the other 
Powers, and it was in line with this policy, to show that the 
United States was a military as well as a political force, that 
American troops joined the international contingent and took 
part in the relief of the besieged Legations. 

President McKinley does not know the first rudiments of inter- 
national politics. It is doubtful if he ever gave an how's 
serious consideration to the subject before he was elected 
President. As a Member of Congress he never opened his lips 
when foreign topics were under discussion, and I think I am safe 
in saying that to a man of his mental make-up history in its 
larger term, and the science of international statecraft and 
diplomacy, could have no attractions for him. He wasa specialist 
on tariff; to that he devoted all of his energies and regarded all 
else with indifference. Put in the White House, it became 
necessary for him to know something of the policies of other 
countries; but no President can find time for serious study; all 
that Mr. McKinley knows is a smattering, what he has picked up 
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by the most casual reading, and what has been told him by the 
men whose business it is to conduct the foreign relations of the 
Government. Mr. McKinley has the saving virtue of accepting 
counsel. He has the most absolute confidence in Secretary Hay’s 
judgment and knowledge, and so long as Mr. Hay was at his 
elbow to be consulted at all times Mr. McKinley could make no 
serious mistake, but the enforced retirement of Mr. Hay threw 
the President back on the two men whose advice, while, doubt- 
less, honestly given, is dangerous. 

The relations between the Postmaster-General and the Pre- 
sident are very intimate, what more natural then that as a former 
member of the diplomatic corps, and supposed to have some 
knowledge of world politics, the President should consult both 
him and Mr. Hitchcock? No other member of ¢he Cabinet has 
the slightest acquaintance or familiarity with international 
affairs. In an emergency of this kind the President doubtless 
considered himself very fortunate in having two such experienced 
men to advise him. And, without doubt, that extremely astute 
diplomatist Count Cassini, the Russian Ambassador, considered 
himself equally fortunate in having such sturdy champions so 
close to the Presidential ear. Count Cassini was transferred from 
Peking to Washington, if rumour is correct, because with the 
appearance of the United States in Asiatic politics, it behoved 
Russia to see that the policy of her quondam ally still remained 
pro-Russian. ‘lhe keynote to Count Cassini’s character was given 
me by a man who knew him intimately in Peking. “Cassini’s 
great strength,” he said, “is his ability to make other men do 
things for him.” One would say off-hand that he has succeeded 
amazingly well during the past few weeks. 

McKinley has wabbled over the policy of the United States in 
China, because Mr. McKinley suffers from an excess of emotions. 
First he will and then he won’t; first he sees himself defeated if 
he does, and then he sees himself defeated if he doesn’t. His 
imagination is too vivid. He believes in himself and his destiny, 
but he thinks it is just as well to keep destiny in the straight and 
narrow path, and sometimes get down and give it a gentle push 
when it comes to a long and stony hill. [ have already explained 
that the very last thing Mr. McKinley desired was this outbreak 
in China. If the Boxers had consulted his convenience they 
would have deferred their operations until after the election in 
November, because the Republican Party has got quite enough 
to answer for in explaining the war in the Philippines to desire 
to have to go into further explanations about the war in China, 
a war, you will remember, which has not been sanctioned by 
Congress, and consequently is no war at all. I pointed out ina 
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would find himself when the Legations were relieved and the 
next step had to be taken. I ventured the prediction that the 
United States might find it necessary to withdraw, and that 
explains why the Washington Government was so ready to 
accept the Russian proposition and retire from Peking. Had 
Congress been consulted and authorized the employment of the 
land and naval forces in China, this embarrassment would not 
have arisen; but Mr. McKinley has carried on this little war 
without the sanction of Congress, he has availed himself of the 
subterfuge that soldiers and sailors were simply being used to 
protect American lives and property, and now for him to go 
further would be to place himself in a most awkward position. 
There is already too much talk of Imperialism not to make the 
Republicans feel a trifle anxious as they call the roll of the States 
and cast their eyes Novemberwards. The Americans are not a 
warlike people, good fighters though they are. They prefer 
peace to war. The country has not yet been quite educated up 
to the standard of carrying on two wars simultaneously, and the 
war in the Philippines, which will not end, is quite as much as 
anyone wants. And yet the Americans are no “quitters.” They 
like not the word “ scuttle.” 

Hence the President’s dilemma. To stay invites attacks from 
his enemies, to scuttle from friends as well as enemies. To be 
the only Power to leave Peking, while all the other Powers are 
engaged in making China respect the Western World, would be 
to so seriously reflect upon America that no President would 
want to be guilty of placing his country in that unenviable 
position, but if one other Power at least suggested evacuating 
Peking, especially if it were a Power with a much larger stake in 
China than that of the United States, there would be warrant for 
the withdrawal of the American troops. This explains why Mr. 
McKinley at first was so eager to embrace the Russian propo- 
sition and order the retirement of the American force to the 
coast, and it may perhaps explain why Russia was induced to 
offer the suggestion, because in Russia there is perhaps a greater 
comprehension of American politics than in any other Foreign 
Office in Europe. It would have been an easy way out of the 
difficulty for the American and Russian troops arm-in-arm to 
have marched out of Peking, which would have given. the 
Republicans an opportunity to proclaim on the stump that when 
their Minister was in danger he was relieved in a businesslike 
way, when the danger was over the relief force went away 
because the Republican policy is not one of grab or conquest. 
This specious argument seemed so alluring to Mr. McKinley that 
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he jumped at it, only to find when the facts were known to the 
country that the man in the street did not think quite so highly 
of it as he did. It looked too much like running away and 
allowing the Chinese to think that they had gained a victory ; it 
threatened to destroy American prestige in the future. Mr. 
McKinley was forced to halt and reconsider, and he is still 
cogitating. The appointment of Count Waldersee, aquiesced 
in by Mr. McKinley, adds to his worries. Germany is not over 
popular in the United States at the present time, and the fact 
that American troops will be under the orders of a German 
general does not appeal to public sentiment. Apart from senti- 
ment, there is the practical question to be considered. How can 
Mr. McKinley reconcile the pretension that there is no war, and 
yet place his armed forces at the disposition of a foreign general? 
Daily the situation becomes more complicated and more em- 
barrassing to the Republicans, and more dangerous to their 
future, and next to the Chinese themselves there is no one who 
so heartily longs for peace as William McKinley. 


The appointment of Mr. John W. Foster to be one of the Com- 
missioners to China recalls a neat retort made by Li Hung Chang. 
Mr. Foster has been styled “ our only professional diplomat,” and is 
not unknown by name, at least,in England. He has been Minister 
to the Courts of Spain and Russia and to the Republic of Mexico ; 
he has negotiated numerous reciprocity treaties; he was created 
w special Plenipotentiary to bring about the Seal Conference ; 
he was a member of the last Anglo-American High Joint Com- 
mission ; he assisted the Chinese in the peace negotiations after 
the war with Japan, so that Li Hung Chang knew him before he 
came to America. In Washington Mr. Foster entertained the 
Chinese Viceroy, and in. the course of the dinner Li asked his 
neighbour if Mr. Foster at that time held an official appointment. 
Curiously enough, through some oversight, Mr. Foster was at 
that time out of office. This fact was communicated to Li, but 
with a desire to impress the Viceroy the man of whom he had 
asked information told him that Mr. Foster had been Secretary 
of State, Minister to this place and that, Commissioner, Plenipo- 
tentiary, and so through the whole list. Li Hung Chang listened 
with that gravity for which he is famous. 

“Then he must be very rich,” was Li Hung Chang’s only 
comment. 


Mr. John Foreman’s article in the current number of The 
National Review on the Philippines has attracted a great deal of 
attention in America, and has been freely commented upon by 
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the Press. It is discouraging, but it is a stubborn fact that the 
Americans are making very little progress in their efforts to end 
the war, and the Filipinos show a power of resistance of which 
no one deemed them capable when military operations were first 
commenced. The outlook causes much uneasiness in Republican 
circles, and will, without question, exercise an influence in 
determining the election. Quite apart from the question of Im- 
perialism or anti-Imperialism there are thousands of people who 
do not like to think of a by no means insignificant army fighting 
to deprive a people of their country—a country, as they think, of 
no especial benefit to the United States. There is a feeling that 
the game isn’t worth the candle, and that entirely too much 
powder is being burned for the results attained. The Republicans 
cannot, of course, now let go, they can with far less decency 
scuttle out of Manila than they can out of Peking, but they wish 
it were possible to conclude peace with honour, or that some 
other easy avenue of escape could be devised. One thing is 
quite certain: the Republicans will not abandon the war, and 
even if Mr. Bryan should be elected, while he might doubtless 
make some terms with the Filipinos, it is extremely unlikely that 
he would evacuate the islands bag and baggage. 


Mr. Bryan’s chances have improved in one way and been 
damaged in another since I last wrote. The announcement 
made by ex-Secretary of State Olney that he should vote for 
Mr. Bryan at the forthcoming election is a significant straw. It 
shows that the ultra-Conservative Democrats, the men to whom 
Bryan was an abomination four years ago, are anxious to return 
to their Party, and in their anxiety to be taken back into the 
fold they will recognize Bryan as the head of the clan; and it 
foreshadows, in all probability, the adhesion of the potent Cleve- 
land following, no inconsiderable factor in the ranks of democracy. 
Mr. Olney is one of the foremost men of his Party, highly esteemed 
by men of all Parties for his intellectual powers and his cool, well 
balanced judgment. His example will have great influence in 
his own State of Massachusetts, where the Democrats are so 
hopelessly outnumbered that success is impossible, and will tell 
more effectively in other States, where the Dissident Democrats 
of four years ago made victory possible for McKinley. If, for 
instance, in New York the Gold Democrats vote for Bryan the 
outlook is not without hope for him. 

Unfortunately for the Democratic candidate, Secretary of the 
Treasury Gage has now infused new vigour into the Silver 
question, and so adroitly that he has done Mr. Bryan incalculable 
harm. He has forced Mr. Bryan into a corner from which he 
finds it almost impossible to extricate himself. In an interview, 
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Mr. Gage has pointed out that if Mr. Bryan should be elected he 
could order his Secretary of the Treasury to pay off the “coin ” 
bonds of the United States in silver, and he could, without 
violating the law, force silver on the country in other directions, 
It has generally been supposed that the gold standard law passed 
by the last Congress had so firmly buttressed the national credit 
and made it impossible for the country to be brought to a silver 
basis, that the men who are more interested in the financial 
policy of the Government than in anything else have not re- 
garded the election of Mr. Bryan as dangerous in threatening 
the national solvency. Mr. Gage’s interview, however, has 
revived all the old doubts, and he has explained the situation 
so clearly that itis quite evident a Silver Secretary of the Treasury 
could force silver into circulation. What the effect of that policy 
would be is speculation merely, but the Republican newspapers 
are pointing out that it would inevitably lead to a premium on 
gold through the automatic operation of a basic economic law, 
and immediately gold went to a premium everything else would 
go to smash. 

When Mr. Gage’s interview was published, the newspapers 
went to Mr. Bryan and asked him what answer he had to make. 
Mr. Bryan declined to be interviewed; he resorted to evasion, 
and said he would answer public questions in his own way and 
in his own time; but up to the present time he has made no 
answer. The fact is, any answer Mr. Bryan may see fit to make 
will do him incalculable harm. The Democratic managers now 
recognize the folly of having taken such radical grounds on 
Silver, and are trying to subordinate that question as much as 
possible. If Mr. Bryan admits that Secretary Gage has correctly 
interpreted the law and that with his election he will direct his 
Secretary of the Treasury to force silver on the country, even a 
man as anxious to return to his Party as is Mr. Olney would not 
be able to give Bryan his vote. A declaration of that sort from 
Bryan would be tantamount to his signing his own political death- 
warrant. And, on the other hand, if Mr. Bryan comes out and 
announces that he will ignore his platform and make no attempt 
to put the country on a silver basis, he not only alienates 
thousands of his Democratic supporters, but so thoroughly 
destroys his own character that his chances of election would 
become equally hopeless. This is the shrewdest political move 
the Republicans have yet made, and the Democratic managers 
quite admit that it heavily handicaps them. 


From another quarter Mr. Bryan has received a body blow. 
There are few men in the country whose individual voice 
commands so much weight as does that of ex-Senator George F. 
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Edmunds, of Vermont. For many years Mr. Edmunds sat in the 
Senate, there admitted to be the leader on the Republican side, 
and noted as the greatest lawyer in a body which has always 
been distinguished for the large number of eminent lawyers in 
its membership. He tired of politics and voluntarily resigned, a 
thing so rare that in itself it stamps him as an extraordinary man, 
especially as he had practically a life tenure of his seat. Mr. 
Edmunds has pointed out that if Mr. Bryan is elected he will 
have the appointment of justices of the Supreme Court, that his 
appointees will, of course, be men holding his political views, and 
that with the composition of the Court changed it may be relied 
upon to uphold the validity of income-tax laws and other 
Anarchistic and Socialistic legislation. To appreciate the force 
of this warning English readers must remember that the Chicago 
platform of 1896 contained what the Republicans termed an 
attack on the Supreme Court, which they contended was indica- 
tion of the purpose of the Democrats to disregard law and resort 
to revolutionary practices. There was no legitimate warrant for 
these strictures, but the country has a peculiar respect for the 
Supreme Court, and they served their purpose. When Congress 
passed an income-tax law the Supreme Court declared it un- 
constitutional, and from the decision of the Court on a question 
of constitutionality there is no appeal. The great mass of 
Republicans are bitterly hostile to any law taxing incomes, so 
that when Mr. Edmunds suggests that the election of Bryan 
would mean the composition of a Court which would reverse its 
former decision and find an income-tax law to be constitu- 
tional, he makes many wavering Republicans, men who are 
disgusted with McKinley’s policy, and who are opposed to 
Imperialism, do a good deal of hard thinking, with the result that 
many will rather submit to McKinleyism for another four years 
than take chances with Bryan and income-tax legislation, and 
other revolutionary things of the same sort. 

There has been nothing as yet definite to indicate the trend of 
political seatiment two months hence. Three States have held 
elections for State officers, but as the outcome was absolutely 
certain we are little the wiser. In Arkansas the Democrats 
clected their candidate for Governor by some 40,000 majority, 
in Vermont and Maine the Republicans did the same thing with 
almost 30,009 to spare. The Arkansas result may be dismissed 
without much comment. The majority of 40,000 is below normal, 
but if the Democrats had wanted a majority of 80,000 they could 
have had it. Elections in Southern States are very simple things 
-—for the Democrats. But down in the eastern end of the country 
the election is worthy of a little more consideration. Four years 
ago the Republicans piled up in Vermont a majority 8,000 greater 
18* 
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and in Maine 10,000 greater, and the cutting down of the vote in 
both States is regarded by the Democrats as a hopeful sign that 
even in such rock-ribbed Republican States as Vermont and 
Maine McKinleyism is being repudiated. To some extent, per- 
haps, that is true, but it does not explain all. Probably the true 
reason why the Republican majority is cut down is that thousands 
of Republicans in Vermont and Maine saw no necessity of going 
to the polls; they knew their candidates were certain to be 
elected, and they did not bother to go through the formality of 
voting. In States where there are overwhelming majorities on 
one side or the other it requires a great deal to arouse the en- 
thusiasm of the dominant Party, and this year people are not 
so keenly wrought up on politics as they were in the memorable 
campaign of 1896. 

If Mr. Byran is to be elected it is absolutely essential that he 
shall carry New York, but the way in which the two leading 
Democrats of that State are quarrelling does not look as if the 
Democrats would be united in November, and yet if they had 
any sense, and were really sincere in their professions of loyalty 
to Bryan, they would avail themselves of the magnificent oppor- 
tunity which is now offered them. Not only does the State vote 
for the President, but also for the Governor. The Republicans, 
because they were told to do so by Boss Platt, have nominated as 
their candidate a colourless man, whose only claim was that he 
was Platt’s creature. The Democrats have nominated an equally 
weak candidate bearing the Boss Croker trade-mark. The anti- 
Tammany Democrats and the Independents of both Parties 
strenuously endeavoured to secure the nomination of Mr. Coler, 
the Comptroller of the City of New York, who has manfully 
stood up for the tax-payers as against the corrupt gang that is 
always endeavouring to loot the Treasury. But that is not the 
sort of man Mr. Croker wants in the Governor’s chair, and he gave 
orders that no attention should be paid to Coler’s candidacy. If 
Coler had been nominated his chances for carrying the State 
would be good; but the nomination by the Democrats will pro- 
bably result in the election of the Republican candidate and the 
electoral vote of the State being cast for McKinley. Meanwhile 
a lively interchange of personalities is being carried on between 
Croker and ex-Senator Hill, next to Croker the most influential 
Democrat in the State. They are openly at war, they are call- 
ing each other choice names through the columns of their respec- 
tive organs, and they are ranging the Bryan and anti-Bryan 
adherents under their standards. Croker professes to be for 


Bryan ; Hill is openly antagonistic to him; between the two Mr. 
Bryan suffers. 


A. Maurice Low. 
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THE past four years have been rather unhappy ones on the 
Stock Exchange. They have not dealt kindly with the speculator, 
and that very respectable person the cautious investor they have 
treated almost cruelly. It used to be his proud boast that he 
bought nothing which he could not “sleep on,” but since 1896 he 
would have slept sounder if he had emptied his pillow of Consols 
and stuffed it instead with Grand Trunks and American railroad 
stocks. The “sweet simplicity of the Three per cents.,” so envied 
by Sydney Smith and his contemporaries, has not prevented them 
taking erratic plunges more after the fashion of the Kaffir circus 
than of sober gilt-edged investments. Formerly the only trouble 
connected with them was to get them. Once bought they had 
only to be locked away in the domestic strong-box or the bank 
vault and they required no further thought. Like good wine they 
were expected to improve with age, and the idea of their depre- 
ciating even as much as 5 per cent. would have been scouted as 
alarmist. That they should ever recede to the level they occupy to- 
day, and for such slight cause, would have been declared impossible. 

Notwithstanding our fond belief in their solidity and their free- 
dom from fluctuation, gilt-edged securities have their ebbs and flows 
like everything else that is human. The popular notion that what- 
ever else changes they flow on smoothly and regularly is a rank 
delusion. They may not indulge in the violent jumps and plunges 
of mining shares, but if they move more slowly they can cover a 
great deal of ground in the course of a few years. Many an investor 
knows to his cost what havoc the past four years have made in the 
value of Consols, India stocks, home railway debentures, Colonial 
Government stocks and municipal bonds. The summer of 1896 
saw them at the zenith of their popularity, and the autumn of 1900 
finds them at the other extreme of exaggerated depression. Apart 
from mere market considerations this depression is of some interest 
as an economic phenomenon, for the blight that has fallen on our 
gilt-edged securities—resulting in some cases in depreciations of 
20 per cent.—stands out in sharp contrast to the many forms of 
national prosperity by which it is surrounded. 

By common consent the four years from 1896 to 1900 have 
been the most productive and the most profitable in our com- 
mercial history. The output of commodities has never been 
equalled. Prices have been high all round, in some cases up to 
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famine height. Enormous as the production has been consump- 
tion has kept ahead of it, and there has been no difficulty about 
finding markets. It has been a money-making epoch, not for our- 
selves alone, but for every industrial nation in the world. The only 
people who are not having a good time are the money savers. 
Consols which in the early months of 1896 fetched 114 have been 
bought this year under 97, a decline of nearly 15 per cent. Local 
Loans stock, now under par, also commanded 114 in the days 
of the gilt-edged boom. The cream of the municipal stocks, say 
Metropolitan Two and a half per cents., which could with difficulty 
be sold to-day at 89, have seen 107, while Metropolitan Three per 
cents. have dropped from 120 to 103. 

Four years ago India Government stocks were at such fancy 
values that they returned barely 2} per cent. on their pur- 
chase money. ‘To-day they yield fully 3 per cent., and that is 
by no means the greatest change that has taken place in the pur- 
chaser’s favour. If there could possibly be safer securities of their 
class than India Threes and Three and a halfs it is the guaranteed 
and annuity stocks of the railways owned by the Government. In 
addition to the credit of the Government itself they have a lien on 
railway properties which earn a large surplus over and above all 
their obligations. Whether in their original form of direct guaran- 
tees or in their later form of annuities, these are perfect investments, 
with the one drawback of being rather complicated for popular 
appreciation. So much were they run upon at one time that their 
yield fell to the level of first-class home railway debentures, The 
A’s, which are plain annuities, with an average period of fifty years 
to run, but without any sinking fund, have, in the case of the East 
India Railway, stood as high as 31. The B’s, with a sinking fund 
which ensures repayment of the capital value of the annuity at 
maturity, have touched 37. Recently these two stocks have been 
marked in the official list 23 and 27 respectively. Among home 
railway securities of the highest class the reaction when at its worst 
was so violent as to amount almost toa landslide. In 1896 the 
demand for them was so insatiable that London and North-Western 
3 per cent. debenture stocks were dealt in at prices which yielded 
only 48s. per cent. to the purchaser. A dozen other stocks of similar 
type yielded less than 50s. per cent. Four preference stocks yielded 
very little more than 50s., and even on ordinary stocks 3 per cent. 
was considered quite a liberal return. From 3 to 3} per cent. 
yields can now be got on the same securities. 

How general as well as how serious has been the decline in high- 
class investments may be seen at a glance in the following list of 
selected securities, each of which is about the best example of its 
class. They are unimpeachable as to quality, and are as safe 
to-day at their low prices as they were at the high prices of 1896. 
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Nothing whatever has gone wrong with them but their market. 
The first table gives the actual prices of the two periods, and the 
second shows their relative yields—in other words, the rates of 
interest they would return to a purchaser in each case :— 


DECLINES IN First-CLass INVESTMENT STOCKS, JULY, 1896—JuULY, 1900. 


Market Prices. 
l Increase, | Decrease. 
July, 1896. | July, 1900, 

British Consols 2} per cent. «a ~~ S| _ 15} 
India 3 per cents. ... Hh ll4; | 96 — 18} 
Egyptian Government Guaranteed 3 3 per | 

‘cent. ; a a | 110 | 102 — 8 
German 3 per cent.. a wis {| 99 | 86 — 13 
Metropolitan 3 per cent. ... ve {| 120 | 100 — 20 
Birmingham 8 per cent. | 116 100 — 16 
Canada 3 per cent. iat | 106 | 100 5 
New South Wales 3 per cent... | 108 | 993 — 2 
East India B Annuity... 37 29 8 
London & North-Western 3 per cent. | | 

Debenture.. 125 | 105 a 20 
London & North-Western 4 per cent. | 

Preference.. j' 18. | 28 — 24 
London & North-Western Ordinary | 1993 180 — 193 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern 4 per cent.| 

Debenture wo] . 195 } ill -- 14 
New River 4 per cent, Debentures 159 130 -- 29 
Royal Insurance Shares... x “od 57 48} — 4 
Commercial Gas _... 347 275 _— 72 
Eastern Telegraph 4 per cent. Debentures 134 114 — 20 

| 2,2994 | 1,908} an 314 
Average percentage of decrease... hs 14:1 per cent. 


YIELDS OF First-CLASS INVESTMENT Strocks, 1896 AND 1900. 


| Market Prices. 
Increase, | Decrease, 
| July, 1896. | July, 1900. 
oes 
= " s. d, s. d. s. d. 
British Consols 2} per cent. Pa | 40 6 53 6 13 0 — 
India 3 per cents. . 50 0 63 3 13 3 — 
Egyptian Gover nment Guaranteed 3 per! 
cent. ; ae | 54 9 59 9 5 0 — 
German 3 per ‘cent. i as ..| 60 9 70 9 10 0 — 
Metropolitan 3 per cent. ... ie | 46 9 60 0 13 3 — 
a mingham 3 per cent. ... as | 49 O 59 9 lo 9 _ 
Canada 3 per cent. oes . 5d 0 59 0 4 0 _ 
New South Wales 3 per cent. ei i 58 6 oo ;e?2s3 = 
East India Railway, B 50 3 69 0 18 9 _ 
London & North-Western 3 per cent.| | 
Debenture | 48 0 58 0 10 0 - 
London & North-Western 4 per cent. | 
Preference.. | 60 9 60 3 9 6 - 
London & North- Western Ordinary | 64 0 79 6 15 6 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern 4 is cent, | 
Debenture.. ne 73 6 fae — 1 38 
New River 4 per cent. Debenture | 50 6 61 6 11 0 _ 
Roy al Insurance Shares ... * sof 61 6 82 0 20 6 _ 
Commercial Gas 78 0 98 6 20 0 — 
Eastern Telegraph 4 per cent. Debentures 50 9 70 6 19 9 — 
Average of 17 securities... vs 55 5 67 0 | ll 7 _ 
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Seventeen of the soundest securities open to the British investor 
have thus lost, on an average, over 14 per cent. of their market value 
in these four years. The depreciation has averaged 3} per cent. per 
annum, or 1 per cent. more than the interest the investor was 
receiving on them. A purchaser at the top prices of 1896 who sold 
now would be giving away four years’ interest and a considerable 
sum to boot. On the other hand, a purchaser who can strike in 
when the upward swing begins will have a fair chance to secure, 
within the next few years, an appreciation of equal amount. Not 
only so, but he will enjoy meanwhile a much larger return on his 
capital than the purchaser of 1896 did. The extra yield on the 
1900 as compared with the 1896 basis is in some cases trifling, but 
in the great majority it is important. On Consols, for instance, it is 
13s. per cent.—a considerable addition to the pinched income of a 
trust estate. On home corporation stocks it is seldom less than 
10s. per cent., while gas and insurance shares have had their yields 
increased by quite 1 per cent. through the reduction in capital cost. 
On the whole seventeen securities the improvement in yield aver- 
ages, it will be seen, 11s. 7d., or nearly five-eights per cent. 

Severe as the depreciation in gilt-edged investments has been— 
the average all round being over 14 per cent.—what appears on the 
surface is not all. The normal tendency of such investments is 
upward, and, special hindrances apart, they ought to gain from 
year to year. Had they simply stood still since 1896, that would 
have been in reality retrogression. They would have lost their 
natural growth, and in the present case that loss ought to be added 
to the 14 per cent. decline. The ordinary experience of the invest- 
ment market is that fresh supplies seldom keep pace with the in- 
creasing demand. The volume of new capital seeking investment is 
nearly always larger than the volume of new securities being created. 
The number of borrowers whose credit is sufficiently good for the 
cautious investor is very limited, while his savings accumulate like 
the proverbial snowball. The aggregate income of the British 
people may be anything from eleven hundred millions to twelve 
hundred millions sterling. More than seven hundred millions a 
year we can be sure of, for it is assessed to income-tax. Incomes 
under the assessed minimum will be very moderately estimated at 
half as much more, or say three hundred and fifty millions. The 
working-classes alone must at present be earning that much. Male 
and female together they number about nine millions, and in order 
to reach the total mentioned we have only to assume an average 
earning per head of forty pounds. A very large non-industrial 
class equally escapes income-tax, and for it a further hundred 
millions sterling a year may be included, producing a grand total 
of eleven hundred and fifty millions sterling. 

Without entering into intricate and tedious calculations as to 
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how much of the national income is saved from year to year, we 
may take it for our present purpose at one-third, or, in round 
numbers, four hundred millions sterling. All that has to be in- 
vested in some way. The manufacturer may put his share of it in 
new plant; the merchant may use his to add to his stock; the 
capitalist and the professional financier looks around for new ven- 
tures in which to sink his. But outside of these commercial and 
speculative channels, there must always be a mass of savings which 
the owners wish neither to trade nor to speculate with, but to live 
on. The extent of their ambition is to find safe securities which 
will yield them a living rate of interest. A fair proportion of these 
gilt-edged savings finds its way into banks, building societies, 
friendly societies, insurance companies, and so on. Another part 
of it goes into property or mortgages, but always a very considerable 
balance has to be absorbed by the Consol market, in which we 
include first-class securities generally. AJl the 3 per cent. money 
in the country which cannot be employed elsewhere has to seek 
refuge in the Consol market. These investment balances must of 
necessity vary greatly. The financial and commercial conditions 
which rule them are subject to frequent and often violent 
changes. When trade is brisk the amount of capital required to 
carry it on must be proportionately increased. When land and 
houses are in demand, so are mortgages and advances on title- 
deeds. The small investor at such times has not far to go from 
his own door to get his safe 3 per cent., or it may be even 4. 
Then the overflow of gilt-edged savings into the Consol market 
naturally diminishes. After a long period of commercial pros- 
perity it may dry up almost entirely, as, in fact, it did in the 
period under review. Commerce and Consols rarely flourish 
together. 

The fluctuations of investment securities are quite distinct from 
those of speculative and industrial stocks. They are governed by 
quite different laws, and oftener than not they swing in opposite 
directions. The Consol market is generally strong when specula- 
tive stocks are weak, and vice versa. Its chief factor is the supply 
of investment capital, which, as we have seen above, depends on 
the slackness or strength of the demand in other channels. Its 
second factor, the converse of the first, is the supply of new 
securities. Some might consider the latter the more influential 
and important of the two, and at times it may be, but taking one 
year with another the money question overshadows everything 
else in the Consol market. With a 2 per cent. bank rate any con- 
ceivable quantity of new gilt-edged issues will be readily absorbed, 
while a 6 or even a 5 per cent. rate puts a stopper on the best of 
them. More than that, it reverses the whole current of investment 
business. In times of cheap money all investors are buyers, and 
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often keen buyers; but a prolonged spell of dear money converts 
nine-tenths of them into sellers. In the former period stock pours 
out of the market, and in the latter it pours back again. 

Not only are the movements of gilt-edged securities quite 
different to those of the ordinary crowd, but in the nature of 
things they should be much narrower, They are subject to com- 
paratively few disturbing influences. Their inherent safety, for 
instance, should never come into question for if it did they would 
ipso facto cease to be gilt-edged. Consols, India Threes, and home 
railway debentures are as absolutely secure to-day as when they 
stood fifteen to twenty points higher. If they are now being sold 
instead of being bought as they used to be it is not because any- 
thing has happened to them to inspire the slightest shade of 
distrust. The only change of importance is in the buyers and 
sellers themselves. They have found for the time being a more 
profitable use for their money. Of late, the rather copious creation 
of new securities—the War loan, a new local loan, a London 
County Council issue,an Indian loan, &c.—has doubtless aggravated 
the excess of supply over demand, but that would soon right 
itself were there nothing else out of order. The whole volume 
of gilt-edged stocks is so small beside the mass of other stocks and 
by its very nature it must be kept so select that inflation can 
rarely happen, and when it does it must be short-lived. 

No one outside of the market for gilt-edged securities can easily 
realize how limited it is in comparison. with the number of in- 
vestors, and the continual accumulation of investment money. 
Enormous additions have, it is true, been made to it in the present 
generation, but it is still a mere corner of the Stock Exchange 
arena. Not one-fourth of the long array of stock shares and bonds 
figuring in the official list has any claim to be admitted into the 
inner circle. “ Burdett” for the current year records securities 
to the aggregate value of nearly eight thousand millions sterling 
(£7,998,756,000) including foreign stocks, with coupons payable 
abroad to the amount of two thousand millions. Setting the 
latter aside, the aggregate value of the securities domiciled as 
it were in London, is nearly six thousand millions sterling 
(£5,862,234,000). From these the following may be selected as 
gilt-edged :— 


British Funds ... a sot sds Si .. £4775,318,000 
Corporation Stocks (U.K.) ... sed ‘as ee 125,493,000 
Colonial Inscribed... aa mai ne es 231,363,000 
Railway Debentures ... a aa ban ae 269,657,000 
Do. Guaranteed ... = iss ss om 117,298,000 
Do, Preference ... me ve se ee 233,202,000 
Indian Railways we Bis ‘aus de 7 122,379,000 
£1,874,710,000 


ee She 
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Thus less than one-third of the stocks officially quoted belong to 
the gilt-edged groups, and by no means all the stocks in these 
groups are unimpeachable. Among home corporations, Colonial 
Governments, and home railway preferences there is a consider- 
able amount of second-rate material. One-fourth of the six 
hundred millions, which these three classes represent, may be 
excluded on that ground. For a different reason the British funds 
may be cut down nearly a half in respect of the large holdings 
of Government departments which have permanently disappeared 
from the market. After making these deductions, the two com- 
bined reaching five hundred millions sterling, we have a total 
supply of gilt-edged securities available for the public falling short 
of fourteen hundred millions sterling—less than a fourth of the 
aggregate value of stocks and shares domiciled in London 
(£5,862,000,000). Including provincial securities, with only a local 
market and unquoted securities of various kinds, the total quantity 
afloat may be something like six thousand five hundred millions 
sterling, and in that mass the gilt-edged investments would repre- 
sent barely one-fifth. Per contra there can be little doubt that 
much more than a fifth or even than a fourth of the new capital flow- 
ing into the Stock Exchange is directed toward gilt-edged rather 
than toward low grade securities. For every speculator with 
money-—and in this connection speculators without money need 
not count—there are half a dozen investors. It follows that the 
bond fide investor has much more difficulty in getting what he 
needs than the speculator. 

What proportion of the national savings go into the Stock 
Exchange and how it is distributed there would be very useful as 
well as interesting to ascertain, but at best it admits only of 
plausible conjecture. That we have in the United Kingdom a 
Surplus income of at least four hundred millions sterling there 
is good authority for believing. As soon as it is realized it seeks 
employment, and there are but four main channels in which it can 
find an outlet—it may be used for commercial and industrial 
extension, or it nay be invested in property, or it may be put out 
at interest privately, or it may go into the Stock Exchange. There 
is, of course, a growing tendency in the latter direction. This pro- 
portion may vary from year to year as the Stock Exchange is 
prosperous or the reverse. Just now it is small, but a few years 
ago it was co large as to outrival all other forms of investment. 
There have been times when more than one-half of the national 
savings drifted into the Stock Exchange, but lately the proportion 
has been much under average. Let us for the sake of illustration 
assume that the Stock Exchange quota is two hundred millions 
sterling a year. The larger portion of it is on the look out for safe 
investments, but it has, as shown above, only fourteen hundred 
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millions sterling to select from as against the five thousand millions 
sterling open to less fastidious purchasers. The pressure of demand 
must have greater effect on the smaller total than on the larger 
one and the danger of over supply must be less, The chances of 
appreciation—not immediate perhaps, but always pretty sure in the 
long run—are accordingly greater in high-class securities than in 
inferior ones. 

Nor is that the only underestimated point in favour of the gilt- 
edged security. Another worth taking note of is its superior power 
of recovery after a reaction. A slump in speculative stocks may 
be fatal to many of them, and during the slump it may be hard to 
judge which will recover and which will not. But no such un- 
certainty need arise with regard to gilt-edged securities. In their 
case the full tide is as certain as the ebb. It may be rather longer 
in returning at one time than at others, but its ultimate return is 
beyond doubt. Just as surely as cheap money and dear money 
succeed each other, so surely will gilt-edged securities rise and fall. 
In the past decade we have had examples of both extremes, which 
will live long in our financial history. From 1890 to the middle of 
1895 securities of every kind were infected with dry-rot. A recovery 
set in then, but it did not make much progress till the first half of 
1896, when a sudden and violent rebound occurred. Its strength 
can be measured approximately by means of the “Stock Exchange 
values,” recorded month by month in The Banker’s Magazine. 
These are based on a selection of representative securities from the 
various groups in the official list. They comprise 325 stocks 
drawn from about thirty different groups, and having an aggregate 
value of nearly three thousand millions sterling: one half of the 
total values officially quoted. They afford a similar means of 
measuring stock fluctuations to that which the index prices of The 
Economist furnish for commodities. At Christmas, 1895, the par 
value of these 325 selected securities was £2,869,932,000 and 
they stood in the market at £3,094,859,000. By the end of 
June, 1896—only half a year later—they had appreciated to 
£3,279,507,000, a gain of one hundred and eighty-five millions 
sterling, or fully thirty millions sterling per month. 

It may be doubted if ever before such an appreciation had been 
realized in so short a time. Unfortunately, the anti-cyclone had 
to follow, and if the reaction was not quite so sharp as the advance 
it lasted longer, and was carried farther. At the end of August, 
1900, the Stock Exchange values of these 325 representative 
securities were down again to £3,062,700,000. The whole of the 
original appreciation had been lost and another thirty odd millions 
sterling as well. In these two extreme movements the principal 
factor was the same—the bank rate. By standing for about three 
years at 2 per cent. it caused the inflation of 1896, and then by 
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ranging from 4 to 6 per cent. for the next three years it produced the 
severe depression of 1900. A return of the bank rate to 2 per cent. 
if it did not restore the record prices of four years ago—perhaps that 
were undesirable—would certainly carry us a long way towards them. 

The subjoined table shows that the 325 standard securities forming 
The Banker’s Magazine barometer have, during the past four years 
of dear money, declined in market value to the terrific amount of 
two hundred and eleven millions sterling—more than 6 per cent. 
Of the twenty-nine groups all but eleven show depreciation and 
the worst shrinkage is in the best stocks. If limited to domestic 
securities, the result would appear considerably worse. The 
above two hundred and seventeen millions is reduced by fifty- 
three millions gained on American railroad stocks and bonds. But 
for them the loss would have reached two hundred and seventy 
millions sterling. 


AGGREGATE MARKET VALUES OF INVESTMENT STOCKS, JUNE, 1896, 
AND AUGUST, 1900 (000 OMITTED). 


| Market Values. 
| Ka eT Increase, |Decrease 
June 20th, Ane. 20th, 
| 1896, 1900, 
| £ £ £ £ £ 
14 British and Indian Funds 800,194 904 427 811,443 — 92,984 

8 Corporation (U.K.) Stocks| 36,799 46,117 39,611; — | 6,506 

1l Colonial Gov ernment 
Stocks ... 49 417 54,897 50,981 — 3,916 

5 Colonial wuaiiaan 
Inscribed weet ~~ 89,823 | 88,647 31,409 | — 2,238 

3) Foreign Government! 
Stocks ... | 928,539 | 817,517 | 805,290) — | 12,227 
19 British Railway Ordinary y, 213,007 | 332,821 | 285,175 — | 47,646 
14 a Debenture| 171,118 | 229,076 | 192.807 -- 36,269 
13 oi Preference 128,803 | 207,600 | 177,099 _ 30,501 

7 Indian Railways .. 47,010 | 77,904 | 60,141 — | 17,763 
8 British Colonial Railw ays, 56,014 | 19,992 | 29,852 | 9,890 — 
10 American Railroad Shares 89,000 60,007 | 80,788 | 20,781 — 
 —— Gold Bonds ©..| 59,545 43,913 46,121 | 2,208 

5 Sterling Bonds | 7,605 8,279 8,605 326 — 
12 2 Foreign Railway Stocks 19,516 16,108 15,821 _— 287 
9 Obligations 84,216 61,859 57,776 ~- 4,083 
30 Bank Shares... | 35,190 72,123 80,446 | 8,323) — 

8 Foreign and Colonial 

Con porations ‘| 7,038 7,530 7,179 _ 351 

8 Financial, Land, &e.,| 

Companies se so 6,167 6,870 7,509 639 _ 

4 Gas Companies ... od 10,842 32,186 27 ,540 —— 4 646 
14 Insurance ... “4 3,956 25,015 17,641 — 7 ,ol4 
7 Coal, Iron, and Steel... 6,055 7,391 12,737 | 5,346 — 

6 Canals and Docks | 20,716 63,768 63,806 38) — 

8 Breweries ... 4,529 15,219 11,710 — 3,509 
15 Commercial and Industrial] 99 214 29,591 $7,418 | 7,827 — 
10Mines wwe eel 8,810 50,906 52,410 | 1,504) — 

8 Shipping ... .| 4,966 5,783 7,483 | 1,700; — 

9 Telegraph and Telephone 17,914 | 21,961 19,900 — 2,061 
11 Tramway and Omnibus...| 4,066 | 4,988 4,725 — 263 
10 Waterworks | 8,553 | 22'012 19,248 — 2,764 

2 haere | 2,868,932 | 3,279,507 | 3,062,701 | 58,582 [275,388 


Total decrease... ...--£216,806,000. 
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Those two violent upward and downward swings of the Stock 
Exchange p2ndulum which have characterized the past decade 
affected every market more or less, but the gilt-edged securities the 
most of all. If speculation were to be measured solely by the range 
of fluctuation, Consols would seem to have been almost as wild 
a gamble as Mexican Railways. Fortunately, we know that 
neither the rise nor the fall made the slightest difference to their 
inherent stability. The fourteen British and Indian funds, which, 
at the end of December, 1895, had a market value of £855,036,000, 
were no better or safer securities in June, 1896, when they were 
valued at £904,427,000; neither were they one whit worse at mid- 
summer, 1900, for being marked down again to £811,443,000. So 
with the home corporation stocks, which, in the first period, 
were written up from £43,747,000 to £46,117,000, and, in the 
second period, were put back again to £36,911,000. To the buyer 
at the bottom price they were just as immaculate an investment as 
to the buyer at the top price. The select group of home railway 
debenture stocks, which, in December, 1895, had an aggregate 
market value of £215,489,000, in June, 1896, of £229,076,000, and 
in August, 1900, of only £192,807,000, are above suspicion as to 
safety. One year with another is all alike to them, except in so 
far as they may be benefited by easy money or prejudiced by 
tight money. They represent the capital value of permanent 
annuities, which, so far as the investor is concerned, might have a 
fixed price, the same as Post Office annuities. If one buyer, by 
taking advantage of extraneous variations, should get them at a 
lower price than other people do, it is only because he knows how 
to utilize his opportunities. 

Home railway preference stocks are not, of course, on quite as 
high a plane as the debenture stocks, but the majority of them are 
perfectly sound investments. For practical use a security ranking 
a little below Consols may be safe enough, as the best home 
railway preferences certainly are. On that score, there was no 
reason whatever why a group of them, thirteen in all, should have 
swung first. up and then down to the extent of sixteen or seventeen 
millions sterling in the short period of five years. At the end of 
1895 they had a gross market value of £194,975,000, which, by the 
middle of 1896, had grown to £207,600,000, and in August, 1900, 
had collapsed again to £177,097,000. This particular group of 
securities, once so popular with provincial investors, and even with 
insurance companies, is now at the low-water-mark of the decade. 
We question if they could have been bought so advantageously 
during the Baring crisis as they can be at the present time. Home 
railway ordinary stocks are hardly within the gilt-edged limit, 
other wise the volcanic changes they have undergone of late would 
be instructive. Nineteen of the leading stocks have, in the course 
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of five years, exhibited the following wide range of aggregate 
market values: £299,694,000 in December, 1895, £332,821,000 in 
June, 1896, and £285,175,000 in August, 1900. An appreciation 
of thirty-three millions sterling has been followed by a shrinkage 
of over fifty millions sterling, the net result being a loss of fully 
eleven millions sterling in the four years. The fluctuations in indi- 
vidual prices point the same moral even more forcibly. A com- 
parison of present quotations with those of four years ago would 
almost suggest that in the interval we had been going to rack and 
ruin instead of riding on a high wave of prosperity. 

The gilt-edged investor has suffered severely on all hands, but 
nowhere more so than in the best class of railway stocks. For 
home railway debentures and preferences he has always had a weak 
side, and railway managers have been shrewd enough to exploit 
his weakness to good purpose. No class of investments are more 
widely distributed than railway stocks. They are planted in every 
corner of the United Kingdom, and not a village or hamlet is too 
sinall to have a few samples of them. In their own localities they 
are often strongly held. The residents on a line of railway and the 
people who use it most have frequently a large interest in its stocks. 
They are securities which can be seen and felt by their owners. 
Their progress can be watched from day to day, and whether they 
are doing well or ill their movements are followed with lively 
sympathy. Local partiality gave them in course of time an 
exaggerated value, and made it easy for the companies to raise new 
capital on terms almost too favourable to themselves. Nearly 
three years of a 2 per cent. bank rate carried the over-valuation 
craze beyond all reason. In 1896 London and North-Western 
3 per cent. debentures rose to 125, at which they yielded just 
48s. per cent. interest—a mere fraction above Consols. At the 
same time the yield on Great Northern and London and South- 
Western Threes was 48s. 6d., while North-Easterns and Great 
Westerns returned the magnificent rate of 48s. 9d. per cent. The 
Midland Board, always up-to-date financiers, saw an opportunity 
fora smart coup. They brought out a grand consolidation scheme 
with a 2} per cent. debenture stock as its keystone. They had no 
difficulty in placing it at par, and the Great Western, still more 
fortunate, succeeded in planting a 2} per cent. debenture issue at 
1033. Only ten years before it had been considered a feat in home 
railway finance to place 3 per cents. at par. 

It would be tedious to follow the gilt-edged boom of 1896 
through all its many ramifications. We recall it here only as a foil 
to the very different spectacle which gilt-edged securities present 
now. How are the mighty fallen in what used to be the most 
popular of investment markets! The 2} per cent. debentures which 
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when brand-new fetched considerably over par have since slipped 
away into the eighties. Hither Midland or Great Western Two 
and a halfs may be bought to-day for 85, if not less, and the old 
Threes have run down from 125 to 102. If the original inflation 
was foolish the rebound would seem to be in danger of becoming 
equally overdone. 

That the serious depreciations of 1896-1900 will be made good 
again, and, perhaps, at no distant date, is a hope we may confidently 
base on past experience. Whatever else may go under perman- 
ently, gilt-edged securities have their sure and certain return 
to high-water-mark. All that the holders need trouble them- 
selves about is how long they may have to wait. Just now 
that is a question of money and international politics. When 
these two right themselves Consols will soon follow their example. 
Easier money may be expected from two sources, first, the increas- 
ing supply of gold, which will in a few months be greatly aug- 
mented by the re-opening of the Rand mines; and, secondly, the 
return from the provinces of the extra capital they have been em- 
ploying during the industrial boom. As a set-off to these reliefs 
there may be some demands of importance for new capital. The 
military States of Europe are launching into another beggar-my- 
neighbour competition over armaments. If persisted in it will 
absorb enough of our national savings to prevent the Consol 
market being flooded with money as it was in 1896. But in other 
directions there may be large savings of national capital and diver- 
sions of it from evil channels into useful ones. Partly by stricter 
legislation, and partly by the slow growth of financial experience 
among the public, the costly blandishments of the company 
promoter are being checked. The many millions a year rescued 
from his clutches will naturally seek a safer outlet among sound 
investments. In the next few years the supply of money in search 
of gilt-edged securities promises once more to outstrip the supply 
of new securities available for it. 

W. R. Lawson. 


GHOST-BEREFT. 
A SCENE FROM BOG-LAND IN WAR-TIME. 


— 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


Wipow BRENNAN. NorAH FARRELL. 
Lapy KaTHLEEN MaAcNEILL. NELLIE CoNNOR. 


A little glen traversed by a path, running along the bank above a rocky 
stream, and shut in on the side farthest from it by a thick sereen 
of shrubs. In a recess among them a wooden seat stands facing 
the stream. On the extreme left the path ends at a small gate in 
a Gothie stone arch. On the right it branches, one path winding 
down, with wide steps here and there, to the water's edge, the others 
running on under overarching boughs. The time is about sunset 
on a showery evening in May. Along the path from the gate comes 
the Widow Brennan. She wears a long black hooded cloak and a 
white frilled cap. 


Wipow BRENNAN. 


I thought by now for sure the sun was down, 
But still there are leaves of fire, like, flickering by 
Along in the water. Ay, and there is himself 
Red yonder through the trees: a handsbreadth clear 
Of daylight yet. The lonesome days pass slow. 
It seems a great while since the Angelus bell 
Was ringing over at Moygort; and the house 
Had grown so dark I scarce could see my hand— 
The shower it must have been that made things black. 
And so I am here too early. After dusk 
Was fallen, they said. Indeed, and after dusk 
He would oft be coming home this very way, 
The time he worked about the gardens here, 
Before I had ever a dread next year would bring 
The ‘listing and the war to break our hearts. 
And here some nights he would stop awhile, he said, 
To smoke his pipe; he liked the water’s sound 
That is twisted through the stones. Then only a step 
Beyond the gates, and he would be stooping in 
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At the dark of our little low door—too low, in truth, 
For him that stood a tall six foot and more 

Or ever he turned seventeen. No bigger man 
The Rangers had than Larry, I will go bail. 
The easier maybe so their bullets found him, 
That killed the little gossoon on me. Now 

I will sit down here awhile; it won’t be long 
Till underneath these boughs ’tis dark enough ; 
And if the lad knew I was waiting for him, 

He would come belike a bit the sooner—ay, 
He would I am thinking. 


Norah Farrell, in a blue gown and white muslin apron and cap, runs 


after and overtakes her. 


NoraAu FARRELL. 


Oh! Mrs. Brennan, ma’am, 
I have lost my breath with running—how is yourself ? 
Too late lam. They kept me talking on 
Below there at the lodge, and ’twill be dusk 
Ere I can slip through all these shrubbery paths. 
Look, there’s a cloud-bank building in the west 
As black as a turf-stack ; presently ’twill take 
The last of the sun setting. That long yew-walk 
Will be thick night. What shall I do at all ? 


WIipow BRENNAN. 
Well, child of grace, what harm could happen you ? 
The sorrow a man or mortal will you meet, 
Unless it was a rabbit over the lawn 
Went scuttling white. Or maybe you would be scared 
Because you saw a tuft of thistledown 
Blow by on the wind. No need to mind the dark, 
For sure, if that is all ails you. 


- NORAH FARRELL. 


But, ma’am dear, 
Some people say they have seen the Captain—Saints (blessing 
hersel/') 
Between us and harm !—in these same paths, or else 
"Twas Larry Brennan. Different ways they tell 
The story, but ’tis since the two of them 
Were killed, that is sure and certain. 


Wipow BreENNAN. 


Larry 
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Norau FARRELL. 


There— 


My tongue has gone wrong again; I never meant 
To tell you there was talk of him; forby 

‘Tis likelier now a deal they saw the Captain. 
Poor Larry, what should bring him walking here 
But the poor master had a great wish ever 

For this glen-shrubbery. Many a day last Fall 
He would come down with my lady, and watch the men 
He had set to plant that barefaced bank below 

With little flowery bushes. Off he went, 

Off to the war before they had finished it all ; 

And after that my lady came alone 

One time, old Murtagh told me, and she stood 

Looking on awhile, just like as if, said he, 

Some bit of growing thing was rooted up, 

And left to droop its life out in its place. 

They all were sorry at heart for her, he said, 

The little bushes should be blossoming 

By summer, all red and white and lilac—sure, 

Is that a glimmering of them through the trees, 

Down yonder towards the bridge? Ah! now, to think 
The master will ne’er lay eyes on them, nor maybe 

My lady, for a foot she has never set 

Outside the door since first we had the news. 

In Lent that was, and here is nigh Whitsuntide. 


Wipow BRENNAN. 


The creature is to be pitied ; left so young 

And married scarce a twelvemonth yet. Last year 
I would often see them both go riding by. 

A handsome man he looked on horseback too, 
And she as gay as agoldfinch. Ay, God knows 
She is to be pitied. 


Norau FARRELL. 


You might say that word 
If you could see her these times, ma’am. All day 
There in the musty old library she sits, 
And in the darkest corner, by the shelves ; 
She keeps an open book upon her knee, 
And when one comes she is quick to turn a leaf, 
As if a breeze went by, but sorrow the line 
She reads in it. Away and far away 
She looks, and what she sees the Saints can tell. 
19* 
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The eyes of her are grown too wide for aught 

They will find in the world to fill them, and her face 
Is dwindled like a baby’s when it pines. 

Up at the House, ma’am, all of us are saying 

Her people must be strange, that leave her alone 

To mope and fret so long, and ne’er a one 

Come next or nigh her. 


Wipow BRENNAN. 


They misliked the match, 
So I heard tell; and since her wedding-day 
They broke with Lady Kathleen. 


NorAH FARRELL. 


Set them up! 
Is one of the MacNeills not good enough 
For e’er a lady in the land? It is much 
If they have as fine a gentleman among them 
As the poor master. 


Wipow BRENNAN. 


Ay, but he was not rich ; 
And wild a bit, some say, in his younger days, 
As lads are. Sure they wanted some great lord 
For Lady Kathleen. Wiser wish she had 
To take the man she chose. God rest his soul. 
He always had a pleasant word for Larry, 
And Larry liked him well. Indeed, ’twas the talk 
They had about his Honour and the war, 
First put the ‘listing into Larry’s head ; 
For if they had luck, he said, they might be sent 
Together. Ochone, together ’tis far they have gone. 
But now, belike, my lady would hate the thought 
Of folks that would have parted him and her, 
As if they were the war itself. 


NorAu FARRELL. 


True for you. 
They would, maybe, only vex her talking. Sure, 
I have done that same myself by foolishness, 
With no harm meant at all. I mind one morning 
Last winter, when she still had every day 
Her heart set on his letter, old Murtagh bid me 
Go tell her he had brought her nought that time 
In the mail-bag. So I found her at the window, 
Where she throws out the bread-crumbs to the birds, 
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That fluttered on the sill, frost-hungry—tits 
And robins and sparrows—down they whirled like leaves, 
With every one the white crumb in his beak. 

“ Look, look,” said I, “ my lady, you might think 

They had all got wee white letters.” So she looked, 
And laughed, the creature. But next minute, ah, 

She thought I had gone, and: “ Ne’er a one,” says she, 
Soft to herself, “not one for me at all.” 

I could have cried to hear her. And to-day 

"Twas worse again ; for like a fool I told her 

I would take this message to the lodge myselt, 

Because Rose Flynn was scared with people’s talk 

Of how they had seen the Captain in the glen. 

Woman dear! her shining eyes at that. And straight 
She made me tell her every word I knew. 

And then I tried my best, when the harm was done, 
And said for sure the soldier walking there 

Would just be Larry Brennan, if all the while 

‘Twas aught save some old body passing by, 

That wore a scarlet ’kerchief, folk mistook 

For a red coat through the trees in the darkening light. 
May God forgive me ; it was a great untruth 

I told her, and I doubt she guessed as much. 

Still, better it were to fool her if I could, 

Than frighten her with letting her believe 

His Honour walks. God rest him. 


Wipow BRENNAN. 


_ Very wrong 
You did to disappoint her with a story 
About the Captain. Yet she scarce would hope it. 
For sure if e’er a soldier came the road 
That is strange and darksome home to poor Rosbride, 
The lad ’twould be who knows the old mother lost 
Her life’s light when he left her in heart-sorrow 
To fret her lone ; herself that all this day 
Is watching yon slow sun creep out of the sky, 
And thinking of the chance a shadow only 
Might fall across her path. 


NoraH FARRELL. 


Oh, Mother of Mercy! (Blessing herself.) 


Is it waiting here you are to meet him? Indeed, 
I know you are. And there is the sun gone down. 
Will he be coming now? I heard a step. 
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Don’t leave me, woman dear. Where shall I run ? 
Don’t leave me! 
Wipow BRENNAN. 
Whist, girl, whist! (Listening.) No, I hear naught. 
‘Tis just the shower that’s pattering by again. 
What ails you, Norah? Half the sun is up yet 
Behind the cloud. Well, well, I will go with you 
As far as the sunk fence, and there the House 
Stands straight before you all the way. God knows 
I know of naught to harm you. Afraid of Larry ! 
(They go down a path to the right.) 


Enter Lady Kathleen along a path on the right. She wears a 


black gown and widow's cap. 


Lapy KATHLEEN. 


Last time I came here frost lay on the grass 

Along the borders, and the air was cold, 

So cold, I thought how it would be warm and bright 
Where Gerald was; and then I seemed to hear 

The bullets shrieking in it. And now all day 

It is warm and bright. I only hear the birds 

That wake me singing. It will bea long, long time 
Before the days are quiet and dark again. 

They are happy girls who hear the bullets still, 
And still as little would dare to touch and read 
Fierce lightning as the printed, terrible lists, 

And every day expect a letter still, 

And cry their eyes out nearly every night 

Because none came. Half glad he was, I know, 
Half glad to go, even when he said good-bye, 

And said: “ Don’t let those rhododendrons blossom 
Till I come back to see them.” There they are (standing still). 
The white ones glimmering low upon the edge, 

Too steady to be foam. They are early. Yet 

The hawthorns and laburnums on the lawn 

Have pearl and golden shadows where they stand, 
And all the jewelled tags are strewn below 

The sycamore, and drifts of amber dust 

And powdery floss beneath the pines and firs: 

The Fall of Spring it is; these well may blossom. 
And has he come to see them now? Poor Norah 
Made up some other story when she feared 

She had frightened me; but what she told me first 
In her belief was truth. This path grows dark. (Walking on.) 
How loud the river rustles, like a wind 
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Among the branches, always blowing by. 

Was that a step? (Listens.) I think the raindrops gather 
And splash down suddenly large and heavy. I'd hear 

No step. ’Twould be a shadow stealing by 

Without a sound—or could a shadow speak 

A word—one word? I am near the shrubbery’s end, 

For now the gate is in sight. I will sit awhile 

Here, where the laurels let the drops glance through 

As seldom as falling stars. (Sits down on the seat.) 


Enter Widow Brennan on the right. 


Wipow BRENNAN. 
No sign of him. 
I made what haste I could, but she would not let me 
Turn back and leave her. She was all a-tremble 
For fear of seeing Larry. Sure the girl 
Is foolish in her mind. You might come yet. 
The moon will soon be rising, and till then 
I will watch for you as many a time I have watched 
In the old days; and you always came at last, 
Though never, avic, ’twas by so long a road. (Goes up to the 
seat.) 

Lapy KATHLEEN. 
Was that a step? I hear—it is a step. 
Who is there? Whois there? (Starting up.) 


Wipow BRENNAN. 


My lady! Can it be 
Yourself this night ? 


Lapy KATHLEEN. 
The evening looked so fine, 
I came out—I came out to watch the sunset. 
It has been a long while setting. 


Wipow BRENNAN. 


Praised be God 
‘Tis pleasant weather; only now and again 
I feel a mist and softness on the air. 
Good-night, my lady, and I ask your pardon 
For so disturbing you (going). 


Lany KATHLEEN. 
No, no; you meant 
To wait until this shower went by. Sit here, 
Or I will not stay. (They sitdown.) 1 know your face so well ; 
I used to see you, surely ? 
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Wipow BRENNAN. 

Ay, my lady. 
The Widow Brennan I am; my little house 
Is but a stone’s-throw up the road beyond 
The gate-lodge there; and often riding by 
I have seen yourself, my lady, with his Honour. 
Just where the bog-boreen turns off it is, 
With sallies by it, and a big fuchsia-bush 
Against the wall, and reaching up the thatch: 
You might remember. 


Lapy KATHLEEN. 
I remember, indeed. 


And sometimes grazing there a small white goat 
Poor Minnehaha shied at. 


Wipow BRENNAN. 
Sure, my lady, 
I have the wee goat yet, and all I have 
She is since Larry is gone. 


Lapy KATHLEEN. 
Your son ? 
Wipow BRENNAN. 
My son, 
And the only son I have; a fine tall lad ; 
Not one to match him in the parish, unless 
The Captain maybe. And his Honour thought 
A deal of Larry. Making sure I was 
He had come safe through the battle, when one night 
A boy below at Kavanagh’s spelled out 


Upon the paper: Add to killed—God help me— 
Add to killed Private Lawrence Brennan. 


Lapy KATHLEEN. 
Ah, 
Then you are all alone too, all the day. 
They are very long days in the empty house, 
When nobody is ever coming home, 
And nothing more can happen. 


Wipow BRENNAN. 


Ay, and the nights— 
They are cruelly long. But you are so young, my lady, 
You should be sleeping sound. As folks grow old, 
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The soft sleep withers off them, like the blossom 
That is blowing off the hedge at every breath 
Because we are nigh in June. 


Lapy KaTHLeEn. 
I sometimes think 
We pay too dear for dreams, when we awaken 
In the grey morning, half forgetting; and yet 
‘Tis only in dreams we see—unless—they say 
Strange things are seen here in the glen these times, 
Have you heard ? 


Wipow BRENNAN. 
Strange, my lady ? 


Lapy KATHLEEN. 


Yes, for at dusk 
A soldier comes and walks along this way, 
And by the river. Yesterday the boys 
From Laraghmena, after the hurley match, 
Met him close by; and other people often. 
But nowhere in Rosbride, nor round about it, 
Is any soldier staying—so is it not strange ? 


Wipow BRENNAN. 


I would scarcely think it very strange, my lady, 
If some poor lad, who left his heart at home, 
And bore a wishful one overseas with him, 

To break if harm befell him far away, 

Should strive against the black and bitter door 
Clapped in a sudden instant there between us, 
Till by some chink or chance he should slip back 
Once more among the old places, like a dream 
Strayed out of sleep, to bid them all’good-bye, 
And say a longer road he would have to go 

To find forgetting. Larry would try, for sure, 
That knows I miss this world with missing him. 


Lapy KATHLEEN. 
But if it was he—if it was your son come back, 


Straight home to you he would have gone; not stayed 


To wander here. Why should he stand and look 
At the shrubs we planted? Norah told me—— 


Wipow BRENNAN. 


Larry 
Was fond, my lady, of this little glen. 
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I mind how many a time he has said to me 

The pleasant place it was. But none the more 

He would e’er make free to set his foot in it, save 
Of early mornings maybe, or evenings late, 

Lest he might chance on someone from the House. 
Sure, if he knows, he will never come this night, 
To annoy your ladyship. 


Lapy KATHLEEN. 
Ah no, ah no, 
I only meant I thought he would go wherever 
He would sureliest meet his mother. 


Wipow BRENNAN. 
Ay, he would. 
So here Iam. That was the wind went by, 
And shook the raindrops out of the wet leaves. 
Dear heart, dear heart, my lady, you look so white. 
You are not afraid ? 


Lapy KATHLEEN. 
Why should I be afraid ? 


Wipow BRENNAN. 
That would be hard to say. And yet but now 
I had Norah Farrell holding by my cloak, 
And bidding me stay near her, like a child 
That is frightened with some goblin in the dark, 
And ready to have run three ways at once. 
Troth, she set off the straight road to the door, 
As if a flood’s foam-waves were coursing her, 
In dread of meeting Larry. 


Lapy KATHLEEN. 


It was not Larry 
She feared this morning. 


Wipow BRENNAN. 
Folk that fear the like 


Know little what they need fear. They have never looked 


Down all a life, and seen it stretching lone, 
Lone, lone, away to its end that lies far off. 

If only a shadow moved there, you would pray 
To reach it, for its company ; and even 

But once to see it pass the way you go 

Would seem heart’s comfort. 
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Lapy KATHLEEN. 


Is there an end far off? 
I see none far or near. And now you say 
Not even the shadow comes to me. And yet 
My way is longer maybe. 

WIipow BRENNAN. 
Ah, mavrone, 

All lonesome roads are long. I am not so old 
That days count each one like a rosary bead 
In prayers you scarce will finish or e’er you sleep. 
Reckon as I will, no such great age at all 
Can I put upon myself: last year my hair 
Was dark as yours, my lady, every thread. 
It is the burning sorrows make white heads 
Of black ones, as the burning flame strews over 
The black peat-sods with flakes of snowy ashes. 


Lavy KATHLEEN. 
What would you do if you were only twenty, 
With never a white hair yet, no ashes yet, 
But always burning grief ? 


Wipow BRENNAN. 


Whist, honey, whist. 
Now God be good to you, and God forgive me. 
Too much I make of Larry and myself; 
Ay, ay, and you so young. Well, if this night 
His Honour comes, not Larry, in my heart 
I will not begrudge you—it will be very strange 
If any come, and my lad bides away— 
But in my heart I will not begrudge you him. 


Nellie Connor darts out of the shrubs on the right, and is stealing 


across the path in front of the seat in the direction of the gate. 
She wears a white shawl and a crimson skirt. Widow Brennan 
starts up and grasps her arm. 


Wipow BRENNAN. 


Is that you, Nellie Connor? In God’s name ’ 
What brought you here? Whom have you come to meet ? 


NELLIE Connor. 
Ah, Mrs. Brennan, ma’am, you frightened me 
Out of my senses. Let me go, ma’am dear, 
And never tell a word, or I will be killed. 
Mick Tierney is waiting for me at the gate. 
‘Tis he that ‘listed at Glenmoyle last year, 
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And he and I were speaking long before, 
But unbeknownst, for if my father knew 
He would rage like fire. 


Wipow BRENNAN. 
What has he against the boy ? 


NELLIE CONNOR. 


Against him? *Twould be hard for any man 

To say Mick had his better in this country ; 

But sure they have set their hearts on making up 
A match for me with old John Gahan, that is rich. 
Faith, they might spare their pains, for if he built 
His peat-stack high with sods of shining gold, 

I would never look at him nor them. And now 
There is no one knows that Mick is come home on leave, 
And staying awhile up yonder at his brother's, 
Beyond Lisconnel. So across the bog 

Mick steps at sunset, and I watch my chance 

To slip out after supper, and meet him here. 

The folk at home would kill me if they guessed, 
And I heard tell, indeed, some lads one night 
Caught sight of Mick, but by the best good luck 
They took him for a ghost. The morrow morn 
Away he is. He is ordered to the war. 


Wipow BRENNAN. 
God help you both. 


NELLIE CONNOR. 
By Christmas he will be home, 

A corporal or a sergeant—who can tell ?— 
With leave to marry at Shrove. And Mick has asked 
The sister he has living in the south 
To let me bide with her till he comes back, 
Lest while he was away my father would give me 
To old John Gahan. He will bring me news from her 
This night. Ah, don’t delay me, woman dear, 
And speak you never a word. (A whistle from the gate.) 

There, that’s his whistle. (She runs off to the left.) 


Wipow BRENNAN. 


And that was all. It seems as if a door 
Shut in the dark, 


Lapy KATHLEEN. 


There was no door I think, 
Or none that ever was opened. Now it is late, 
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And here we look for nothing any more ; 
And so I will say good-night (going). 


Wipow Brennan. 
Good-night, my lady. 
Indeed it is cold and dark, and all the boughs 
Are dripping with the rain-mists. She might get 
Her death, God pity her. 


Lapy KaTHLEEN (going). 
Oh! afraid, afraid. 
I was afraid to see him. I am glad 
To think I shall not see him. Now I know 
Some horrible thing has happened us. My hope 
Is only fear. Afraid I am this minute 
Of every rustling leaf. In the whole world 
What wish is left me but to shut my eyes 
On all its light, and open them nevermore ? 
Since if we meet it must be far beyond 
This cold and dark, and past the Fear—the Fear. 
( Exit.) 
Wipow BRENNAN. 
God help the creatures : she that is at the end, 
And she that is at the beginning with no thought 
An end will come. Mayhap none comes but brings 
After it a new beginning, here or there. 
Mick Tierney ? Sure my Larry is twice the man 
Mick Tierney ever will be, if he lives 
Till all the crows that build are young to him. 
Who could mistake the two? I disbelieve 


"Twas Mick folk saw here. But, please God, I will come 


To-morrow after dusk and watch again (going). 
So tall a lad there is none in all the town. 

It is high the heart in me leaped up with pride, 
As often as I saw him stoop his head 

To clear our little dark door. ’Tis low enough, 
Too low it lies this night, asthore macree, 

And old Theresa Joyce, says she: “Tis higher 
The heart of you would leap, if you beheld 

The grandeur and the gladness in the place 
Where Larry bides this day.” But sure God knows 
‘Tis easy for Theresa to be talking ; 


I'll see him stooping in to me no more. 
(Ewit.) 


A shadowy form begins to move up the path from the river. 


JANE BARLOW. 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC HIERARCHY IN 
AUSTRALIA. 


So much has lately been made public with regard to the influence 
of the Roman Catholic Church on European politics that attention 
may well be directed to the aims and aspirations of that Church 
in Australia. Those aims, Englishmen should be warned, are as 
strongly anti-English here as in France. Australia is given the 
credit, and not unjustly, of being enthusiastically loyal to the 
Mother Country, to which she is bound by so many ties of affection 
and gratitude. But this feeling of loyalty exists at present only 
because the Roman Catholic Hierarchy has found its envy of 
everything English far greater than its power to undermine and 
destroy the Colonies’ fidelity to Great Britain. The guiding 
principles of Roman Catholic policy in Australia are a hatred of 
the British power and a desire for an independent Irish Australian 
State. To the furtherance of this policy is devoted the work of a 
magnificent political machine, all the more dangerous because ot 
its secrecy of method. So far, it must be confessed, the efforts of 
priests, bishops, and cardinal have not been very fruitful. The 
occasion of the Transvaal War was deemed a good one to display 
the forces of sedition, but the wave of loyalty which passed over the 
land at the outbreak of hostilities swept out of sight all disloyalty 
for the time being, and an abashed Fenianism had to be content 
with sour grumbling and silly sneers against a patriotic movement 
which would brook no open opposition. 

Nevertheless, the existence of a large class in Australia hostile 
to England, working insidiously against British influence, is a 
very real danger to the Empire. At present the malice of this 
class may be impotent, but in the best of families there must be 
moments of unpleasantness and friction between members. On 
some such occasion the hostility of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood in Australia to England may prove a source of serious 
mischief. I speak on this subject in this fashion with very great 
sorrow, being myself in religious sympathy and feeling a Roman 
Catholic, and kept from a full attachment to its congregation 
chiefly by this very hostility to England, which, as an Englishman, 
I cannot brook, and by the scandalous lying marking it, which 
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must be disgusting to anyone with any sense of decency and 
honour. 

That the hostility of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy to England 
has not been of very much avail so far in Australia may be 
attributed to a variety of causes which have the effect of standing 
in the way of its malignancy. Perhaps the most potent of them is 
the fact that the Irish citizen of this continent is not necessarily 
priest-ridden, that he has good educational advantages, and that 
he is influenced largely by a respectable and laudable ambition to 
“get on in the world.” His nature is monarchical, not republican. 
Consequently, one of the great aims of his life is a title. At first 
his ambition is limited to a Justiceship of the Peace, making legal 
his claim to be an Esquire; later he aspires to be a Knight, and his 
wife to be “Lady So-and-So.” Many a fervent Irish Catholic 
listens, therefore, to the disloyalty of his priest, and reads the 
treason in his religious organ without being very greatly inflamed. 
He may recognize it to be a good thing to hasten the downfall of 
the hated Sassenach, but, after all, he considers that he may as well 
get a title or a Civil Service position from the oppressor first. It is 
only on young, raw, and ignorant minds that the propaganda of dis- 
loyalty has serious effect. When the cautious enemies of the 
Empire have obtained the J.P. or the K.C.M.G. affix, they have 
progressed in good sense, have recognized not alone the crime but 
also the hopelessness of antagonism to the free Constitution under 
which they live, and have become ultra-loyalists. In spite of this 
discouragement, priests and bishops keep up steadily the propa- 
ganda, and find thousands of blind followers in the more ignorant 
and the less ambitious members of their flocks. 

That these are greater in numbers than the loyal Irish may be 
judged from the tone of the Catholic papers. These papers, of 
course, print what they think will please the majority of their 
readers, and they are full weekly of sedition and treason. The 
New South Wales Catholic papers may be taken as examples, the 
Freeman’s Journal and The Catholic Press. The former won 
great Irish favour for years, not alone by its consistent opposition to 
everything British, but by coarse and nasty attacks on the Queen 
and the Royal Family. These attacks often transgressed the 
ordinary decencies of writing. If directed against any woman 
in Sydney they would have earned for the then conductors of the 
journal a horse-whipping. The treason department of the Free- 
man’s Journal, however, weakened, and the priests set up an oppo- 
sition paper, The Catholic Press, which satisfies to the full their 
disloyal hearts. 

One of the chief weapons of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy 
against Great Britain is the effort to sst up a distinct Irish caste 
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The Irish are never called British, always “ Irish Australians.” In 
the schools an Irish history (a farrago of fiction, absurdly misre- 
presenting the relations between England and Ireland) is taught. 
In general, the idea instilled is that an Englishman is a bloody 
oppressor and the Irishman the salt of the earth. To English 
Roman Catholics a virulent antagonism is shown. In Adelaide, 
some years ago, an English Roman Catholic of good education, a 
convert to the Church, bought the Catholic Press organ, The Irish 
Harp, to conduct it as a religious paper. He was well equipped as 
a journalist and a loyal Roman Catholic; but he was an English- 
man, and the dictum went forth, “ An Englishman cannot play an 
Irish harp.” The paper was denounced from the pulpit, the unfor- 
tunate Englishman was mobbed at a meeting of the Young Men’s 
Catholic Association, and Irishism gloriously vindicated by the 
ruin of his enterprise. When by some strange accident that gifted 
Englishman, the late Archbishop Vaughan, came to the Roman 
Catholic See of Sydney, he attempted to found a Roman Catholic 
paper which would be religious without being disloyal. The at- 
tempt failed. A like resoluteness to make Irishism synonymous 
with Roman Catholicism, and to hold up the English as a people 
accursed, is shown in Church appointments. Leaving out of con- 
sideration the accidental occurrence of an English Roman Catholic 
Archbishop in Sydney at one time, it will be noted that the Roman 
Catholic clergy in Australia are practically all Irish. There is a small 
sprinkling of foreigners, but the Englishman is almost an unknown 
quantity. In New South Wales, with which Colony I am most 
familiar, the Roman Catholic bishops are all Irish, with the excep- 
tion of one Italian. I cannot call to mind meeting even a single 
English priest, except one who was recently “frozen out” by the 
Trish Hierarchy, and has left for England. But there are many 
Frenchmen and a few Italians. In the Catholic papers will be 
noticed constantly calculations as to how many Irish Catholics are 
Ministers of the Crown, how many Members of Parliament, how 
many in the Civil Service, and so on. At a Roman Catholic school 
entertainment or concert it is rarely that one misses hearing 
recited “On, Fontenoy! On, Fontenoy!” a blatant piece of verse 
relating how the English Army was defeated by Irishmen in the 
French Army. Bitter, too, are the denunciations in the priest- 
controlled Press when a prominent Roman Catholic expresses 
in any public fashion loyalty to England. His religion does not 
save him from reproach. As I write there is before me a number of 
The Catholic Press in which it is indignantly denied that any number 
of the “Irish Rifles” (a volunteer company in Sydney) had offered 
to go to the Transvaal to fight for Great Britain. In short, the Irish 
Hierarchy in Australia is seeking to develop in Australia the sane 
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spirit which animates the extreme Africanders in South Africa— 
a spirit antagonistic to the fusion of the races, directed towards 
the establishment of the Irish as a separate and superior caste. 

This is, indeed, an unworthy campaign to be carried on by these 
gentlemen in a country which gives them so generous a hospitality. 
Some of its methods add to its intrinsic objectionableness. The 
present head of the Roman Catholic priesthood in Australia is 
Cardinal Moran. His attacks on his Protestant fellow-citizens and 
on British prestige are as trucculent as they are untruthful. A 
few years ago, lecturing on Protestant missionaries, he satirized 
what he termed “the spiritual cargo” of the Protestant missionary 
steamer John Williams, which, according to a manifest of her 
cargo published in The Sydney Morning Herald, had brought to 
the Pacific Islands a large quantity of spirits, beer, and gunpowder. 
The gibe was published far and wide. It was then shown that The 
Sydney Morning Herald had made a mistake in confounding the 
manifest of the John Williams with that of another vessel. The 
shipping reports of other Sydney newspapers and the official 
Customs records proved that the John Williams had carried no 
such “spiritual cargo.” But the Cardinal did not withdraw his 
statement. He allowed it to be republished in a printed pamphlet, 
and a few months ago, when straightly challenged, refused to 
withdraw what he styled “a Parthian shot which has evidently 
told.” When making his statement, Cardinal Moran was probably 
the victim of a mistake; in subsequently reaffirming it when its 
error had been proved, he was, to be straightforward, guilty of 
lying. But it isthe maxim of this priest that anything is warranted 
if it is likely to damage Protestantism or England, which he, 
evidently regards as the champion of Protestantism. During the 
late Samoan trouble, which has now been happily settled, Cardinal 
Moran entered on a fresh campaign against Protestant Missions 
and crowned his audacity with the statement that a British war- 
ship had shelled a Roman Catholic school and hospital in Samoa 
at the instance of the Protestant missionaries. This dreadful 
accusation caused a serious uproar in the community. Indigna- 
tion meetings were held, and the Cardinal was called upon to prove 
or withdraw his statements.” He did neither. An offence against 
truth in his view was evidently justified by the good object of 
damaging England. The Transvaal War gave this priest another 
opportunity to manifest his hatred of the British. In an address 
delivered at the opening of the campaign he complained about a 
Protestant religious service being held before the troops departed, 
and referred to the war as actuated by the “ desire for some gold- 
mines.” 

It would not be honest on my part to pretend that Cardinal 
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Moran is typical of all the Irish prelacy and priesthood. He repre- 
sents the seditious priest in an extreme form. There are many 
who give no overt sign of disaffection—probably many who are 
very well affected to England. But the ruling spirit, in this the 
Mother Colony particularly, of the Roman Catholic priesthood is 
that of more or less virulent hostility to Great Britain. In only 
one Roman Catholic church that I have been in (Hobart, Tas- 
mania), did a prayer for the Queen form any part of the service, 
and at priest-arranged festivities the health of Her Majesty is 
never proposed. 

Throughout this general conspiracy to set up an Irish as 
opposed to a British Australia, there is almost everywhere the 
same marked contempt for honesty and candour. In New Zealand 
recently it was proved in a law court that a man who was engaged 


- by a Roman Catholic bishop to edit his Church organ had been 


(and the fact was known to the Bishop) a promulgator of a very 
disgusting form of Atheism, and the author of coarse attacks on 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. The prelate admitted in the witness- 
box his knowledge of these facts, and gave it as his opinion that 
they did not incapacitate a man from acting as editor of a Roman 
Catholic newspaper. “ The editor was chosen for his ability to 
advocate certain views about State aid to education.” 

Disloyalty seems to be indeed the only essential qualification, 
besides smartness, for the Roman Catholic journalist in Australia. 
These facts about the Roman Catholic newspapers may not seem 
to be relevant until it is recalled that in all cases they are more or 
less directly controlled by the priests and reflect their views and 
methods. 

There is, unfortunately, but little chance of a healthy public 
feeling being aroused to smother this smouldering disloyalty. The 
secular newspapers, faced by the consolidated priestly power, dare 
not expose the priests. When the Cardinal came forward as a 
candidate for the Federal Convention, the body which was to 
frame the Federal Constitution, The Sydney Morning Herald 
dared to boldly question the wisdom of a clergyman seeking a 
political position. At once the Cardinal proclaimed a boycott on 
the offending paper, and although he did not dare to push that 
characteristic Irish weapon right up to the hilt, The Herald was 
made to feel the folly of its course by a heavy loss of subscribers. 
For any public man or any newspaper dependent on popular 
support to stand up to the power of the Roman priesthood would 
be to court certain downfall. And so the cancer eats in. Many 
grieve in secret, but none dare act as the occasion demands and 
summon Australian patriotism to nullify Ultramontane intrigue. 
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SOUTH AFRICA—THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 


WHEN we went to press at the end of August the military situa- 
tion in South Africa iad been considerably cleared by General 
Hunter’s brilliant operations on the Basuto border, which had 
resulted in the surrender of General Prinsloo and nearly 5,000 
Boers, and almost as many horses and rifles, though, as usual, all the 
serious guns had vanished. It was felt at the time that such 
a substantial reduction in the personal and material resources of 
the enemy, apart from the elimination of the last organized body 
still at large in the Orange River Colony, could not fail to exercise 
an appreciable effect upon their ability to prolong an already 
hopeless struggle. It looked like the beginning of the end, 
but the tendency to prophesy an immediate end was severely 
curbed, not only by the recollection of the fate of all such 
previous prophecies, but also by the news that Commandant 
Olivier, having repudiated the arrangement entered into by General 
Prinsloo, had escaped north with 1,500 fighting men and several 
guns. Another sobering element was the knowledge that the 
redoubtable and ubiquitous General de Wet* was still “in 
being,” as he had skilfully baffled his numerous pursuers, and was 
alleged to be making his way to join the main Boer Army under 
General Botha. The latter was supposed to be strengthening some 
naturally impregnable position in the Eastern Transvaal between 
Middelburg and Lydenburg. In addition to the activity of these 
enterprising and capable leaders, a deplorable and, so far, un- 
intelligible development had occurred in the Western Transvaal, 
where everything seemed to be going by the board, ey., 
Zeerust was suddenly abandoned to the Boers, while consider- 
able British forces fell back upon Mefeking, which, at one 
moment appeared to be threatened with a second siege. ‘These 
mysterious manceuvres require a lot of explanation which 
will be awaited with keen interest, but it is evident from his sub- 
sequent reorganization that they were no less surprising to Lord 
Roberts than to the man on the spot and in the street. If a 
similar spirit of evacuation had inspired the gallant little garrison, 

* According to the Dublin correspondent of the Paris Zemps this brilliant 
guerrilla chief is believed by the Irish to be no other than Mr. Parnell, who went 


into hiding when he was supposed to have died, and has now emerged to plague 
the brutal Saxon. 
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forty miles beyond Zeerust at Eland’s River, the war would have 
been robbed of one of its finest episodes. Colonel Hore, of Mafe- 
king fame, commanded this post, which was held by 300 Austra- 
lian Bushmen. For thirteen days they were surrounded by an 
overwhelming force of Boers, who at one time numbered 3,000, 
and were well-supplied with heavy guns. But the Bushmen 
and their commandant were resolved at all costs not to surrender, 
and they held out under heavy punishment until relief ultimately 
arrived from the east in the unexpected person of Lord Kitchener, 
and thanks to his untiring energy. We do not yet know why 
the earlier attempt to relieve Colonel Hore from the west was 
such a dismal fiasco. That Lord Roberts regarded this task as 
within the capacity of General Carrington’s force was made 
apparent by the telegrain he sent when he feared Colonel Hore 


‘ had succumbed :—“I hoped Carrington would have been in 


time to withdraw the Eland’s River garrison.” The splendid 
quality of the men with General Carrington only increases 
the enigma. It is impossible to stop comment upon such re- 
grettable incidents, as their frequency during the past few months 
throws grave doubts upon our whole system of selection for com- 
mands, if there is any system or any selection. When properly 
led, our troops have consistently shown themselves to be splendid, 
and their dog-like devotion to incompetent officers is marvellous, 
while the fighting capacity of the combination made of a British 
officer who knows his business and Colonial troops, has been 
established on every occasion when they have encountered the 
enemy. Since Lord Roberts first reached South Africa there 
has been an immense improvement in the higher appoint- 
ments, for he declines to recognize the inalienable right of 
“dear old So-and-So” to fool away precious lives, and he has 
kindly but sternly sent men about their business as soon as they 
have demonstrated their unfitness. But in the eyes of the War 
Office this recognition of efficiency is a hateful proceeding, and any 
general sent home by Lord Roberts can be sure of a high appoint- 
ment from Lord Wolseley, so we are very much where we were. 


In spite of the exceedingly unsatisfactory conditions prevailing 
in the Western Transvaal, Lord Roberts, who throughout his 
campaign has steadily kept his eye on the main objective—the 
destruction or dispersal of the principal Boer Army—and has never 
wasted his time or frittered his strength away in the by-paths, was 
maturing his arrangements for the final advance upon General 
Botha, which has been so successfully executed during the past 
month, With the aid of the sketch-map we append the reader 
should be enabled more or less to follow these somewhat intricate 
operations, bearing in mind that they took the British Army into 
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an appalling country. On August 21st Sir Redvers Buller, who 
had been steadily, if slowly, moving northwards from Natal, reached 
a place called Wan Wyks Vlei, which is fifteen miles to the south 
of Belfast. On the following day Major-General Kitchener (the 
brother of the victor of Omdurman), commanding General Buller’s 
advance-guard, conducted a successful reconnaissance, beating back 
a large force of Boers, who, however, were able on the day after 
(23rd August) to offer “considerable opposition ” to the main body 
under Sir Redvers Buller. After a smart artillery action, during 
which the 21st Field Battery cleverly silenced the Boer guns, the 
labours of the day-were evidently thought to be concluded, for, 
according to the official account, “ pickets were being placed for 
the night,” when “by some mistake the firing line of two com- 
panies, Liverpool Regiment, advanced about 1,500 yards into a 
hollow out of sight of the main body, where they were surrounded.” 
They fought most gallantly, losing altogether ninety officers and 
men, of whom no fewer than fifty-five were killed or wounded. 
Lord Roberts himself, moving along the railway, reached Wonder- 
fontein on 24th August, and on the same day General Pole-Carew 
occupied Belfast, fourteen miles akead of the Commander-in-Chief. 
The Boers were reported to be holding the heights marked on the 
map between Belfast and Dalmanutha. General Buller was now 
six miles south-west of the latter place, and General French, with 
four brigades of cavalry, was to the east of Machadodorp. Thus 
by a great combined movement in which probably some 25,000 
men were engaged, Lord Koberts hoped either to outflank the 
Boers and inflict a crushing defeat or to compel them to break up 
their only considerable force still in the field. On August 25th Lord 
Roberts, Sir Redvers Buller, and Generals French and Pole-Carew 
inet at Belfast to discuss the attack to be made on the following 
day, when there was stubborn fighting, though few casualties on 
our side, as our men are rapidly learning how to take cover. 
General French, with two brigades of cavalry, supported by the 
Brigade of Guards, drove the enemy seven miles north of Belfast, 
while Sir Redvers Buller, at the head of General Lyttleton’s 
Division and two brigades of cavalry, operated south of the railway, 
attacking the ridges near Dalmanutha. The following day General 
Buller captured some kopjes which were described as forming “a 
natural fortress, surrounded by a glacis of about 1,500 yards abso- 
lutely without cover.” However, the 2nd Rifle Brigade and Innis- 
killing Fusiliers—the former leading and suffering severely— 
assaulted the position “with great dash,” and the Boers, who were 
believed to be Johannesburg ex-Policemen, bolted, leaving nineteen 
prisoners, twenty dead, and one Pom-Pom, but the Long-Toms 
disappeared as usual. General Buller immediately moved on 
Machadedorp, which, to the general surprise, was undeé‘ended, 
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while Generals French and Pole-Carew advanced along the railway 
to Waterval Boven, eight miles to the east of Belfast. 


Much speculation was caused by the comparatively feeble resist- 
ance offered by the main Boer Army to Lord Roberts’ advance, as 
the country was singularly unfavourable to the British style of 
warfare and offered immense advantages to the enemy. It almost 
looked as though the end were at hand, and that Lord Roberts’ 
confident calculation that he would finish the war by the end of 
August might yet be realized. In cther parts of the theatre of war 
there was a distinct improvement in the military situation during 
the last days of the month. The keen pursuit of General de Wet, 
which, failing in its main purpose, seeing that he was still at large, 
appeared to have put his force out of action, for though he was 


“ rumoured to have reappeared at various places he effected nothing, 


while the country to the west of Pretoria was reported to be “fairly 
clear”—Lord Methuen having been sent to re-cover the area aban- 
doned by General Carrington. In the Orange River Colony General 
Rundle was engaged in receiving the submission of those Boers 
who had still lingered in the field in the Harrismith district, 
though hard by at Winburg a commando of 1,000 strong with a 
couple of guns had suddenly attacked (24th August) a small recon- 
noitring party of 300 Colonials under the capable leadership of 
Colonel Ridley, who, needless to say, succeeded in beating off the 
enemy until Major-General, Bruce Hamilton brought a relieving 
force from Kroonstadt. One important result of this exploit was 
“the very important capture,” as Lord Roberts termed it, of Com- 
mandant Olivier and his three sons. The Commandant will be 
remembered as General Gatacre’s opponent at Stormberg, and he 
has since shown his skill on many occasions. It subsequently tran- 
spired that his capture was cleverly contrived by eight Colonial 
Volunteers belonging to Queenstown, who after making a sortie 
from Winburg secreted themselves in a donga behind the Boers 
through which the road passed. “ As the Boers retired through the 
donga in single file they were ordered to put their hands up one by 
one, and were placed under charge of a couple of men out of sight. 
This process was continued until twenty-eight of them, including 
Olivier and his three sons, had been captured. Behind them 
followed 200 Boers in fairly close erder.” The dauntless Queens- 
towners then fired a volley, emptying six saddles, and continued 
to fire with such effect as eventually to beat off the enemy, who 
had no conception of the smallness of the force they ran away 
from. The body of Boers who had failed to take Winburg hurried 
off to Ladybrand, which was held by a small British orce, con- 
sisting of one company of the Worcestershire Regiment and forty- 
three rank and file of the Wiltshire Yeomanry, the whole, we are 
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glad to record, under the command of a Marine officer, Major 
White, who naturally kept the flag flying until relieved by General 
Bruce Hamilton. 


THE CAPTURE OF LYDENBURG. 


Resuming the somewhat tangled thread of the operations 
against General Botha in the Eastern Transvaal, we have Sir 
Redvers Buller occupying Machadodorp on August 28th, the 
enemy retiring “in a northerly direction, followed by Dundonald’s 
mounted troops. These could not, however, proceed beyond 
Helvetia on account of the difficult nature of the country,” and 
the strength of the Boer position. General Buller therefore 
moved to Helvetia, which is on the Lydenburg road, while 
Generals French and Pole-Carew threatened the right flank of the 
enemy. The success of these joint operations enabled Lord 
Roberts to report that the Boers had been compelled “ to abandon 
what is a very strong position,’ and there were now “very few 
Boers left in this district.” A glance at the map will show that 
the British left flank being thus cleared, Lord Roberts was now 
free to proceed along the line of the railway and effectually cut 
off the enemy from their supplies, whether they came by Koomati 
Poort or via Barberton. Sir Redvers Buller reached the hills 
above Nooit Gedacht on August 30th, and recovered a consider- 
able number of British prisoners, who reported that President 
Kruger and his entowrage were making their way to Nelspruit 
Station, where they would move to Lydenburg, which the heroic 
President was expected to constitute his new capital, and where 
his admirers declared he would at last make a stand. On the last 
day of August Lord Roberts telegraphed “ Boers seem to be 
scattering in various directions. One force has moved north 
towards Lydenburg, another lot had gone east, while a third was 
moving south with their guns to Barberton.” How thoroughly 
the misplaced optimism that marked the earlier stages of the 
war had been replaced by a steady scepticism is shown by the 
observations of the able military critic of The Times, whose 
weekly commentary on the war is invaluable (September 3rd) :— 
“The tenor of the official despatches séems to indicate that 
Lord Roberts believes the Boers to be somewhat demoralized. 
The prisoners are reported to have been half-starved, and, as the 
enemy have generally treated them with consideration, want of 
supplies may have supervened. Unless great preparations have 
been made, the Boers will now have much difficulty in feeding any 
considerable force in the mountainous district east of Nooit Gedacht, 
and if supplies are still being obtained from Lorenzo Marques they 
must be expected to cling to the railway as long as possible. The 
country is so well adapted to the operations of a guerrilla force and 
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so easily defensible against superior numbers that, unless real 
demoralization has set in, it would be unwise to assume that there 
will be no more resistance in this quarter. There is not at present 
sufficient evidence that the fighting in the neighbourhood of 
Dalmanutha, in which the enemy’s loss was certainly not heavy, 
was intended to be more than a delaying action such as the Boers 
have frequently resorted to without compromising themselves.” 


Realizing that where President Kruger was there would be the 
largest Boer force, Lord Roberts ordered an advance upon the 
reputed new capital, Lydenburg, from the railway. This move- 
ment was commenced on September Ist, under the immediate 
direction of Sir Redvers Buller, who has shown abundant ability as 
a Divisional General, but its ultimate success was not a little due 
to the accession of a column under General Ian Hamilton, one of 
the many good men who have come rapidly to the front during the 
war. He executed a flanking movement which seems to have 
scared the Boers. On September 6th Sir Redvers Buller tele- 
graphed that the Boers “were now retiring from his front,” 
and that afternoon our cavalry entered the latest capital of the 
Transvaal. In capturing this stronghold, which was admittedly 
impregnable, we had only lost four men. The Boers withdrew, 
or bolted, in two parties, one going north, via Kruger’s Port, and 
the other moving east to a precipitous ridge, 1,500 feet high, near 
Spitzkop, where Sir Redvers Buller followed and attacked them 
on September 8th, when an instructive action was fought. The 
Devons, the Royal Scots, and the Royal Irish conducted a con- 
verging assault upon this formidable position, which, owing to 
the skilful leading of Generals Kitchener and Smith Dorrien, was 
completely successful, without being costly in life. The enemy 
lost considerably, but their retreat was helped by a thick mist, and 
they got away to Spitzkop, when they were again ejected, this 
time by the 1st King’s Royal Rifles, assisted by accurate artillery 
fire. The nature of the country into which we had now penetrated 
is tersely indicated by Sir Redvers Buller’s reference to the roads 
as “too bad for description.” Lord Roberts had taken up his 
temporary headquarters at Belfast during the last fortnight, and 
his return to Pretoria was interpreted as evidence of the final 
collapse of the Boers, who had shown themselves quite incapable 
of making a serious stand anywhere. While Sir Redvers Buller 
was striking north of the railway General French had been sent 
with a large mixed force to the south, but the enemy yielded like 
butter before him, and he had no difficulty in occupying Barberton, 
September 13th, which is one of the most important townships in 
the Transvaal. Here he found twenty-three British officers and 
fifty-nine men prisoners of war, and no less than forty-three loco- 
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motives, and three weeks’ supplies for his entire force, besides large 
stores of ammunition, cattle, and sheep. Not the least interesting 
prisoner whom he released was General Schoeman, who was in the 
Barberton gaol. “He fought against us (Lord Roberts’ telegram) 
at’ Colesberg, surrendered to General French when we occupied 
Pretoria, and was tried by Court-Martial, and imprisoned by the 
Boers for high treason, his crime being that he refused to break 
his parole.” In the Western Transvaal Lord Methuen continued 
his successful operations, and made large and important captures 
of stores and war material, while the Orange River Colony had 
ceased to figure prominently in Lord Roberts’ despatches, from 
which we could assume that all was going well there. 


THE FLIGHT OF PRESIDENT KRUGER. 

The capture of his Lydenburg stronghold, whence he had proudly 
proclaimed to the civilized world that he should defy the British 
until they wearied of the war, seems to have been too much 
for President Kruger’s nerves. On September 12th a telegram 
from Lorenzo Marques contained the important news that this 
modern George Washington—to whom, curiously enough, the 
Boer President has been compared by his American admirers —had 
fled from the country he has temporarily ruined by his over- 
weening obstinacy, ambition, and greed. This cowardly flight 
was represented to his unfortunate dupes as being “six months’ 
leave of absence,” although he had carried with him a large 
staff of Hollanders, the State archives, and as much money 
as remained in the public treasury. Those acquainted with 
President Kruger personally have always predicted that while he 
would talk to the end about dying in the last ditch, he would take 
good care to feather his own nest and would emerge from the war, 
however badly it went for his country, as a rich man. This 
suggestion always seemed to us unjustifiable and ungenerous. 
We gave President Kruger credit for better qualities than he 
possesses, and we conceived him playing the part of the lion at 
bay. However, he has sneaked off like a thief in the night, 
and it will not be easy for his foreign aiders and abettors 
to maintain him on the pedestal on which for political pur- 
poses he was placed. Had he remained to share the fortunes 
of his brave burghers, he would have become an exceedingly 
pathetic and even a picturesque figure, and would have added 
considerably to the difficulties of the British. Indeed, we should 
hardly have known what to do with him, and he would 
have remained a magnetic centre of disaffection; so, from our 
point of view, we may be profoundly grateful for his de- 
parture, and we need not grudge any honours which the Dutch 
Government may do him. He might become very useful to 
Holland by instructing the Government of that country in the art 
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of privily arming, for, as sure as there is a Kaiser, the Dutch will 
become incorporated in the German Empire unless they are able 
to defend themselves. President Kruger is said to be going on a 
mission round Europe in order to ascertain why those who egged 
him on to challenge the British Empire with what he regarded as 
assurances of support have left him in the lurch. Count Moura- 
vieff is unfortunately dead, but Prince Hohenlohe is still alive. 


Lord Roberts had already issued a Proclamation reincorporating 
the Transvaal in the British Empire, and thus at the end of twenty 
years we undo the frightful blunder made by Mr. Gladstone after 
Majuba, which has cost us many thousand lives—many millions 
of pounds and an inestimable amount of humiliation. Presi- 
dent Kruger’s flight enabled Lord Roberts to issue a further 
Proclamation in English and Dutch impressing upon the Boers 
the hopelessness of continuing the struggle, and depicting the 
present outlook in graphic but accurate terms. We reproduce 
this historic document textually, as it exactly describes the 
military situation in the middle of September—since when, up 
to the time of going to press, there has been no very material 
development. The process of dispersing the Boer forces has 
steadily progressed. The war is believed to be virtually over, but 
peace has not yet been officially declared. Lord Roberts’ Proclama- 
tion runs as follows :— 


‘‘The late President Kruger, with Reitz and the archives of the South African 
Republic, crossed the Portuguese frontier and arrived Lorenzo Marques with a 
view of sailing for Europe at an early date. Mr. Kruger has formally resigned 
the position he held as President of the South African Republic, thus severing 
his official connection with the Transvaal. Mr. Kruger’s action shows how hope- 
less, in his opinion, is the war which has now been carried on for nearly a year, and 
his desertion of the Boer cause should make it clear to his fellow-burghers that 
it is useless for them to continue the struggle any longer. It is probably un- 
known to the inhabitants of the Transvaal and Orange River Colony that nearly 
15,000 of their fellow-subjects are now prisoners of war, not one of whom will 
be released until those now in arms against us surrender unconditionally. The 
burghers must by this time be cognisant of the fact that no intervention on their 
behalf can come from any of the Great Powers, and, further, that the British Empire 
is determined to complete the work which has already cost so many valuable lives, 
and to carry to its conclusion the wardeclared against her by the late Governments of 
the Transvaal and Orange Free State, a war to which there can be but one ending. 
If any further doubts remain in the minds of the burghers as to her Britannic 
Majesty’s intentions, they should be dispelled by the permanent manner in which 
the country is gradually being occupied by Her Majesty’s forces, and by the issue 
of the proclamations signed by me on 24th May and Ist September, 1900, 
annexing the Orange Free State and the South African Repuolic, respectively, in 
the name of Her Majesty. I take this opportunity of pointing out that, except in 
the small area occupied by the Boer army under the personal command of Com- 
mandant-General Botha, the war is degenerating, and has degenerated, into opera- 
tions carried on in an irregular and irresponsible manner, and in very many cases 
by insignificant bodies of men. I should be failing in my duty to Her Majesty’s 
Government and to Her Majesty’s army in South Africa if I neglected to use every 
means in my power to bring such irregular warfare to an early conclusion. The 
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means which I am compelled to adopt are those which the customs of war prescribe 
as being applicable to such cases ; they are ruinous to the country, entail endless 
suffering on the burgers and their families ; and the longer this guerrilla warfare 
continues the more vigorously must they be enforced.” 

THE BOER TREATMENT OF BRITISH PRISONERS 

OF WAR. 

Ever since the storm raised by the publication of the Spion Kop 
despatches, which was a fatuous proceeding, simply because the 
officers publicly pronounced to be unfit for their commands were 
allowed to retain them, the War Office has sulkily suppressed 
all the official accounts of military operations in South Africa. 
The public are thus punished for the blunders of this egregious 
Department by being denied Sir George White’s narrative of the 
defence of Ladysmith, General Baden-Powell’s story of Mafeking, 
and all Lord Roberts’ despatches recounting the great campaign 
he opened on the Modder River in the early days of February— 
until they have become ancient history. We are all for the exercise 
of a reasonable discretion in publication, but this “ huffiness” is 
absurd. The War Office won’t dance any more for fear of not 
being sufficiently complimented on its steps. We must be thank- 
ful, however, for such gifts as the gods vouchsafe us, and while 
detailed military information is withheld, the British public have 
been recently allowed to peruse certain documents describing the 
treatment of the British officers and men who were captured as 
prisoners of war by the Boers. They are far from pleasant reading, 
and though in the main they resolve themselves into the indictment 
of one individual they show us that in some respects the Boers are 
not quite according to their admirers’ accounts of them. For this 
reason we fear these despatches will obtain no publicity in Europe 
or the United States, where it is necessary for political purposes to 
depict the British as fiends in human form, and per contra their 
enemies as ininistering angels. In his covering despatch, dated 
27th June, but only published September 12th, Lord Roberts con- 
curs generally in the judgment of the Court of Enquiry he had ap- 
pointed (composed of Colonel Briggs, Major Herepath, and Major 
Becher) :— 

(a) I concur in the view that the treatment of the Officers of the Regular 
forces who were captured by the Boers appears to have been fairly good. 

‘*(6) That some of the prisoners who belonged to Colonial Corps raised in South 
Africa should have been confined in the gaol and treated as criminals is opposed 
to the usages of civilized warfare, and the same remark applies to the British 
subjects residing in the Transvaal who were similarly treated because they refused 
to take an oath of allegiance to the South African Republic. 

‘‘(c) The food of the non-commissioned officers and men is shown to have been 
quite inadequate in quantity and inferior in quality. There was no excuse for 
this, as supplies of excellent meat, bread, and vegetables are easily procurable in 
the Transvaal at a moderate price. 


‘‘(d) That greater facilities were not given for religious ministration is much 
to be regretted. 
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‘*(e) The inhuman treatment of the sick prisoners throws the greatest discredit 
on the authorities at Pretoria, who must havé been aware that proper hospital 
accommodation and equipment had not been providod, that suitable food and 
medical comforts were not forthcoming, and that the supply of medicines and 
medical appliances was wholly insufficient. That the deficiencies referred to in 
the correspondence were to some extent made good by the exertions and liberality 
of private individuals does not exonerate the Government of the South African 
Republic from its responsibility in this matter, and the indifference which was 
shown to the sufferings of the sick among the British prisoners is the more in- 
excusable when it is remembered that the sick among the Boer prisoners have 
invariably received the same care and attention as our own sick soldiers.” 


Lord Roberts gladly pays a tribute to those individuals who 
distinguished themselves by their humanity :— 

“The efforts of Doctors P. H. Haylett and R. von Gernet to 
ameliorate the condition of their patients, and the assistance 
rendered by the gentlemen mentioned in the latter’s evidence, 
prominent among whom was Mr. J. Leigh Wood, officiating 
manager of the Natal Bank at Pretoria, are the only gratifying 
features in this correspondence.” We may hope that the villain 
of the piece, who, we observe with regret, is a Cambridge 
man, will be unable to obtain a practice, at any rate in any 
British community. “On the other hand, it would be difficult 
to condemn too strongly the conduct of Dr. H. P. Veale, M.B. 
(Cambridge), whose heartlessness in ignoring the disgraceful treat- 
ment of the sick prisoners and the remonstrances addressed to 
him by the medical officers in immediate charge of them calls for 
the severest reprobation.” 


Lord Roberts had appointed this Court of Enquiry under the 
following circumstances: Colonel H. F. Hunt, R.F.A., one of the 
senior officers among the prisoners in Pretoria, had addressed a letter 
to the Chief of the Staff(7th June) relating his experiences. He had 
joined the ranks of the captive officers on 22nd Deccmber, 1899. 
They were seventy in number, and were then located in commodious 
quarters at the Staats Model School. Their rations consisted of 
half a pound of meat daily, one pound of bread daily, sugar as 
required, salt as required, potatoes ditto, though the supply 
occasionally failed; tea as required, coffee ditto. The meat was 
generally very inferior, and there were serious breaks in the supply 
of sugar owing to its alleged expense. But the prisoners were per- 
mitted to supplement this scale of rations by private purchases, 
and a regular mess was established. They obtained books from 
the State Library; bath-rooms were provided as well as the use of 
the gymnasium. All newspapers were prohibited until the end of 
February, when the official Volksstem was furnished. In the 
middle of March the officers were removed to a specially con- 
structed iron building a mile outside Pretoria, where the accom- 
modation was substantially rougher, the beds being in rows, and 
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very close together ; there was no flooring, and an insufficiency of 
rations, which was, however, remedied after a strong remonstrance. 
Ultimately small concessions, “such as the permission” to have 
beer and eventually wine,’ were made during May, but all 
newspapers except the Volksstem continued to be rigorously 
withheld. Colonel Hunt very fairly adds:—“I do not consider 
that the officers as a body have any real cause to complain . 
of their treatment, bearing in mind that what would appear 
trifles to men in freedom have an undue influence upon those 
who, being in confinement, have time to brood over them.” Very 
different measure was accorded to the Colonial prisoners, who 
were vindictively thrown into the common gaol in defiance of: the 
protests of the British officers, while the treatment of the non- 
commissioned officers and men developed into a grave scandal. 
Colonel Hunt reports that although the scale of the latters’ 
rations* was from the first far too low, it was in practice frequently 
reduced, and being practically without money they could not 
afford to purchase necessaries from the local monopolists. 
For six weeks they were left without soap, and throughout their 
imprisonment they lay in open sheds in dangerous sanitary condi- 
tions. “Ministers of religion were only permitted to attend once a 
month,” and Colonel Hunt adds the painful details that “though 
the Wesleyan and Congregational ministers (the Revs. H. W. Good- 
win and Bates), who have proved true friends to the British in 
these trying times, were anxious to visit them more frequently. 

I regret to say that the Rev. F. Godfrey, the sole repre- 
sentative of the Church of England in Pretoria, appeared to value 
the safety of his position more than his duty as a clergyman.” 


Colonel Hunt went on to urge that there should be a Court of 
Enquiry to elicit the facts with regard to the treatment of the sick, 
which he considered highly discreditable to the Transvaal Govern- 
ment. This Court of Enquiry sat in Pretoria on June 11th and 
following days, during which a lot of evidence was taken which 
disclosed a very unpleasant state of things. The first witness 
was Dr. P. H. Haylett, M.B., London, who stated that in the first 
week of January he was sent to Waterval as Resident Medical 
Officer for the prisoners of war there. He at once reported, con- 
demning the sanitary arrangements, the water supply, and the 
accommodation. A Commission was consequently appointed to 
investigate the matter. Dr. Veale endeavoured to prevent Dr. 


* SCALE OF RATIONS SUPPLIED TO MEN. 

Half a pound of meat twicea week ; half a pound of potatoes daily ; half-ounce 
tea or coffee daily ; one pound bread or biscuit daily ; half-pound Boer or mealie 
meal twice a week ; about two ounces rice about twice a week ; one pound fresh 
vegetables once a week (carrots and vegetable-marrows);; sugar occasionally ; 


salt sufficient; very litule pepper. Bread often sour. Supply of vegetables 
stopped in May. 
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Haylett from accompanying the party, but was overruled by the 
Field Cornet. The Commission decided in favour of establishing the 
main hospital on the Racecourse, and using Waterval as a temporary 
hospital only. President Kruger objected to this proposal. Dr. 
Veale supported it. Shortly afterwards Dr. Haylett was recalled 
to Pretoria to resume charge of the Racecourse hospital “leaving 
no resident medical officer at Waterval.” As the result of further 
correspondence he was again sent to Waterval, and at once 
endeavoured to alleviate the scandalous conditions prevailing, but 
he could get no reply to the remonstrances he addressed to Dr. 
Veale. The animus of the latter was shown by the following 
incident :—“ On 6th February I wrote Dr. Veale another letter, 
which his secretary put into Dutch, because he (Dr. Veale) objected 
to my letters being in English. To this letter I received also 
no reply. Between this date and my resignation of my 
appointment at Waterval, I wrote to Commandant Hermann, 
bitterly complaining of the want of meat and milk for the 
hospital. No result attended. I then resigned my appoint- 
ment, in a letter written in Dutch.” Dr. Haylett adds that 
his superior, Dr. Veale, “did not visit the hospital at Waterval 
except on the one occasion that he accompanied the Commission.” 
After Mr. Leigh Wood, the acting manager of the Natal Bank, 
had given the Court a modest account of his most ‘praiseworthy 
and serviceable efforts on behalf of the prisoners of war, and of 
his unsuccessful attempts to rouse a sense of duty in Dr. Veale, 
Dr. Rudolph von Gernet was examined. He had been appointed 
resident medical officer at Waterval on the resignation of Dr. 
Haylett, and gave the following account of the camp when he first 
visited it on February 20th in company with his predecessor :— 

‘*In the camp I found the prisoners housed in sheds of strips of corrugated iron, 
open towards the front, and, by reason of the corrugated iron sheets being old, let- 
ting in the rain through the roof. The central road being higher than the floor 
level of the sheds the rain water drained into them. The men consequently, in 
wet weather (and this was the rainy season), were lying in water. Each man had 
one blanket, There were no waterproof sheets, and the men were lying on the 
bare ground. 

‘The streets were in an indescribably filthy condition, rotting animals and 
vegetable refuse, and even human excrement, lay freely all over them, and the 
stench was awful, The latrines consisted of trenches seven or eight feet deep 
within fifty yards of the night camp in which the men slept. The heavy rain 
filled these trenches, and the contents were floating all over the place. 

‘The supply of drinking water was insufficient. It was stored in large tanks, 
and I found men were in the habit of drinking indifferently from the drinking- 
water tanks and washing-water tanks, and also of using the drinking-water tanks 
to wash theirclothes in, The washing water was quite unfit for drinking. There 
was no organization or discipline in these matters. 

‘*The prisoners’ clothes were in rags, some being without trousers—others 
without coats or boots. The food supply to the men was quite insufficient. Meat 
was only issued twice a week, and then only half a pound at atime. The resalt 
was that the men became very weak and liable to disease, and I had to admit 
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several men to hospital simply from weakness from want of proper food. They 
had plenty of flour. Men washed themselves and their clothes in the street, 
bringing the water from the tanks (which were in the night camp) in buckets. 
This practice tended, of course, to the spread of disease.” 

While the building used for a hospital was satisfactory, its 
equipment was scandalously deficient. “The furniture was abso- 
lutely unsatisfactory. For instance, with over sixty in-patients 
and twenty orderlies there were only twenty-one bedsteads, éleven 
mattresses, and forty-nine blankets. I found nearly all the sick 
lying on the bare floor without bedding or pillows. There were 
forty-one typhoid cases in the hospital, and no suitable medicines 
whatever—thatis, no medicines I could prescribe for typhoid.” 
In theory typhoid patients received one bottle of beef-tea made of 
1 lb. of meat and two bottles of milk, but “frequently no meat was 
received, and, consequently, no beef-tea could be made,” and “the 
milk seldom arrived.” Dr. von Gernet at once went to the 
President of the “Bewaaking Krijgsgefangen,” i.e, the Com- 
mittee appointed to deal with prisoners of war, to whom he re- 
peated his statements in the presence of Dr. Veale, who had the 
effrontery to deny that he had received any complaints from Dr. 
Haylett, which he had evidently concealed from the Committee. 
This body seemed fairly desirous of doing its duty, as they forth- 
with decided that Dr. Veale should have nothing further to do 
with the hospital at Waterval, but they granted his request “ that 
the supply of medicines for the hospitals should still go through 
him.” A week later Dr. von Gernet reported that medicine was 
not being satisfactorily supplied, and obtained leave to make his 
own arrangements. By this time the authorities had got fright- 
ened, for the tide of war was turning in favour of the British, who 
were on the eve of capturing Cronje’s force. 

‘« After this, President Kruger was personally and constantly in communication 
with the Committee and with Waterval district by telephone, asking if the 
prisoners had everything they required. After Dr, Veale’s connection with the hos- 
pital ceased, I obtained from the Committee the cleaning and levelling of the streets 
of the camp ; the making of proper latrines ; the supply of a second blanket and a 
stretcher to each man ; the supply of boots and clothing ; and the placing of the 
drinking-water supply, by sinking more wells, &c., on a satisfactory footing ; 
and an increase in the meat. There were other necessities for the sick, such as 
milk and stimulants, which I was unable to obtain in sufficient quantities, or fast 
enough, from the Government. These and everything else I could possibly want I 


obtained from Mr. Leigh Wood. The average of deaths to the total number who 
passed through the Waterval hospital is 6-6 per cent.” 


The Reverend H. W. Goodwin, the admirable Wesleyan minister 
at Pretoria, likewise testified to the disgraceful neglect of the 
sick prior to the advent of Dr. von Gernet, while even after- 
wards they “ would have been well-nigh starved but for the efforts 
of private individuals in Pretoria.” He also narrated the constant 
refusal of the Boer authorities to permit him to visit the sick and 
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the dying in the hospitals, and he described the infamous and 
illegal treatment of the civil prisoners. Sergeant 8. Dudley, 18th 
Hussars, an excellent non-commissioned officer, who was specially 
commended by Dr. von Gernet for his efforts to assist his fellow- 
prisoners in misfortune, gave the following evidence, which pre- 
sents the men’s view of their treatment :— 


“ T arrived at Pretoria as a prisoner on 23rd of October, 1899, with the first batch 
of prisoners taken, and remained at the Racecourse till the camp was formed at 
Waterval. The scale of diet marked D (see preceding page) was the authorized 
scale for the men, but this scale was not adhered to. For periods of several weeks 
together, especially at Waterval, we had no potatoes, no sugar, no tea; at one 
period we were without one of these articles, at another period without another, 
The bread supplied was often mouldy or sour. The allowance of firewood was 
during the last two months very scanty, so much so that the men had often to 


tear down the posts of the wire fencing round our camp in order to cook their 
meals,” 


Sergeant Dudley confirms the other witnesses as to the attendance 
of ministers of religion :—“ Ministers of religion were only allowed 
to visit us for the purpose of holding services once a. month, and 
were then under escort. When a man was dying and wished to 
see his minister the Boer authorities did not notify the ministers 
concerned, and the burial of the dead had to be conducted by 
a soldier comrade, no clergyman being notified or summoned.” 
While the Administration was cruel, the immediate officials were 
kind, for the witness stated :—“The conduct of the Boer officials 


(the Commandant and his officers) towards us was always kind and 
considerate.” 


Dr. Herbert Prior Veale, M.B., appeared before the Court and 
made a most shifty and unsatisfactory reply to the accusations 
that had accumulated against him. Here is a sample of his 
evidence :— 


‘**@.—Did you receive any letters from Dr. Haylett making complaints and 
suggestions with reference to the condition of sick prisoners at Waterval ? 

‘** 4,—I received no letters with reference to the condition of the prisoners, but 
received two or three letters from him in English with regard to the supply of 
medicines. I was told afterwards that Dr. Haylett iad written me no less than 
twelve letters, not one of which I received. I saw Dr. Haylett, on an average, 
every other day, and he never mentioned having written these letters. 

‘©Q.—Did you or did you not receive the letter marked M from Dr. Haylett, 
which has now been read to you? 

‘‘ A.—T cannot say whether I received this identical letter or not, but I did receive 
some letters from Dr. Haylett before the date of my visit to Waterval, which 
referred merely to the supply of medicines. 1 consider this letter to refer merely 
to the supply of medicines,” 


Rarely has a single obscure individual had the opportunity of 
inflicting so much suffering on so large a number of his fellow- 
creatures as Dr. Veale. It would be interesting to know to what 
London hospital, if any, he is attached, and what action its authori- 
ties propose to take ? 


